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Introduction 

The  accumulation  of  analytical  data  characterizing  environmental  systems  such  as  the 
atmosphere  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  accumulation  of  information  needed  for  the  development 
of  management  strategies  to  preserve  or  improve  the  quality  of  those  systems.    The  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  (MOE)  has  a  large  air  quality  monitoring  program  in  place  that  produces 
substantial  quantities  of  high  quality  data  on  both  a  local  and  regional  scale.    The  development 
of  improved  automatic  sampling  and  multiple  species  chemical  analysis  systems  allow  large 
multivariate  data  sets  to  be  obtained.    These  data  require  careful  multivariate  statistical  methods 
in  order  to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  useful  information.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
proposal  to  explore  the  utility  of  a  variety  of  multivariate  statistical  methods  to  several  distinctly 
different  types  of  air  quality  data  being  obtained  in  Ontario  and  to  develop  efficient  and 
effective  data  analysis  procedures  that  will  permit  the  Province  to  make  maximum  use  of  ihcir 
on-going  data  gathering  efforts.    During  the  two  years  of  support  from  the  Ministry,  wc  have 
begun  to  examine  some  of  the  multivariate  methods  that  can  be  used  to  extract  useful 
information  regarding  the  origins  of  airborne  pollutants  and  their  transport  in  the  environment 
from  these  data  sets  and  to  provide  these  methods  in  the  form  of  computer  programs  to  the  Air 
Resources  Branch  for  their  use. 

Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  work  is  to  determine  if  multivariate  data  analysis  methods 
can  extract  evidence  for  long  range  transport  of  acidic  materials  infiuencing  the  precipitation 
chemistry  of  samples  collected  by  the  APIOS  network.    The  secondary  objective  is  the 
establishment  of  a  set  of  data  analysis  procedures  to  be  applied  to  these  data  as  they  are 
accumulated  so  that  such  information  can  be  routinely  extracted  as  part  of  the  on-going  data 
interpretation  efforts.    Finally,  the  ability  of  target  transformation  factor  analysis  for  extraction 
of  source  information  for  urban  scale  aerosol  will  be  explored  and  procedures  will  be  established 
to  incorporate  this  methodology  in  the  techniques  available  to  MOE  for  local  air  quality 
management  of  particulate  emission  sources.    The  initial  studies  completed  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  are  described  in  this  report. 


Methodological  Studies  of  Three-Mode  Factor  Analysis 

INTRODUCTION 

Data  collected  for  ambient  air  quality  management  generally  can  be  organized  as  a 
three-dimensional  data  matrix  with  determined  species,  sampling  sites,  and  sampling  periods  as 
the  three  dimensions.    These  data  could  be  analyzed  by  a  variety  of  methods  in  receptor 
modeling  (Hopke.  1985)  to  investigate  the  sources  and  transport  of  the  pollutants.    However,  all 
the  existing  methods  in  receptor  modeling  only  analyze  1)  the  data  for  one  sample,  or  2)  a  set 
of  samples  collected  at  one  site  over  periods  or  one  period  over  sites  or  one  species  over  a  set 
of  periods  and  sites.    In  other  words,  they  use  only  one  column  (a  vector  )  or  one  plane  (a  two- 
dimensional  matrix)  orientated  in  a  certain  direction  in  the  complete  data  block  (three- 
dimensional  matrix).    Since  only  a  part  of  the  data  is  used,  the  information  obtained  in  these 
ways  might  be  distorted  and  some  information  about  the  interaction  among  the  dimensions 
might  be  lost.    In  order  to  analyze  the  data  as  a  whole,  Zeng  and  Hopke  (1989)  introduced 
three-mode  factor  analysis  (denoted  as  TMFA  hereafter)  into  receptor  modeling.    With  TMFA. 
the  spatial  and  temporal  variations  in  the  data  can  be  investigated  simultaneously. 

TMFA  was  originally  introduced  by  Tucker  (1966).    Since  then,  it  has  been  primarily 
applied  in  the  social  sciences  (Kroonenberg,  1983).    The  general  principles  of  TMFA  have  been 
described  by  Tucker  (1966)  and  Kroonenberg  (1983).    The  basic  idea  is  to  extend  the  two-mode 
(conventional)  factor  analytical  model  to  three-dimensional  data.    TMFA  works  on  a  three- 
dimensional  data  cube;  each  dimension  corresponds  to  a  class  of  variables,  i.e.  a  "mode".    The 
term  "mode"  is  used  to  mean  a  "set  of  indices  by  which  data  might  be  classitled"  (Tucker,  1966). 
Through  TMFA,  the  data  cube  is  decomposed  into  three  two-dimensional  matrices  (called  factor 
loading  matrices)  and  one  three-dimensional  matrix  (called  the  core  matrix).    Similar  to 
conventional  factor  analysis,  most  of  the  variation  of  measured  variables  is  compressed  into  a 
few  factors  according  to  the  covariance  among  the  variables. 

The  application  of  three-mode  analysis  to  aerosol  receptor  modeling  has  been 
described  by  Zeng  and  Hopke  (1989).  Three-dimensional  obser\'ation  data,  x,,„  can  be 
decomposed  by  TMFA  to  yield  the  following  model, 

X,,   =    2  E  Z  a,„b,pC,,g„„  (1) 


Where  a.„,  b,p,  and  c^  are  elements  of  factor  loading  matrices  A,  B,  and  C.  respectively,  and 
g„„  is  an  element  of  the  core  matrix  G.    In  this  preliminary  work.  Zeng  and  Hopke  (1989)  used 
a  simulated  data  set  to  study  the  applicability  of  TMFA  in  receptor  modeling.    The  interpretable 
results  have  been  obtained  by  introducing  the  concepts  of  "pollution  zone'  and  "primary 
meteorological  regime"  in  addition  to  "source".    The  corresponding  relationships  between  the 
factors  produced  by  TMFA  and  pollution  sources,  pollution  zones  and  meteorological  conditions 
were  obtained  by  examining  the  factor  loading  matrices.    Zeng  and  Hopke  (1989)  also  described 
the  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  their  unrotated  factor  solutions.    They  suggested  that 
rotation  was  needed  to  improve  the  method.    Several  rotations,  both  orthogonal  (such  as 
varimax)  and  oblique  (such  as  oblimax).  were  tested. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  UNROTATED  SOLUTION 

A  data  set  was  constructed  based  on  a  simulated  airshed  (Figure  1)  using  the  Ontario 
acidic  preciptiation  network  sampling  sites  as  the  receptor  sites  (Rl-RS)  and  three  classes  of 
pollution  sources.    The  first  source  tv-pe  (Si)  were  local  coal-fired  power  plants  distributed  as 


Figure  1.    Schematic  outline  of  the  simulated  system. 
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area  sources  around  the  receptors.    The  second  source  t\pe  (S2)  was  long-range  transported 
power  plant  emissions  from  the  midwestem  U.S.    The  third  source  (S3)  was  a  nickel  smelter 
point  source  in  Sudbury,  Ontario.    The  samples  were  created  for  12  periods  that  had  different 
wind  directions  and  wind  strengths  (Figure  2).    For  each  period  source  contributions  were 
estimated  and  the  data  set  constructed.    It  was  then  analyzed  by  the  TMFA  program. 
TUCKALS3  (Kroonenberg  and  Brouwer,  1985).    Modes  1,  2,  and  3  (i.  j,  and  k)  correspond  to 
chemical  species,  sampling  site,  and  period,  respectively.    The  number  of  retained  factors  was  3. 
2.  and  3,  respectively.    The  fitted  sum  of  squares  was  95%  of  the  total.    The  unrotated  loading 
matrices  A,  B.  C  are  given  in  Tables  I.  II.  Ill,  respectively,  and  core  matrix  is  in  Table  IV. 

The  factor  1,  mode  1.  loadings  had  the  same  pattern  as  the  chemical  composition  (i.e. 
source  profile)  of  source  1  (Si).    Factors  2  and  3  showed  similar  relationships  with  sources  3 
and  2,  respectively.    In  the  mode  2  factor  loadings  (Table  II),  sites  R7  and  R8  showed  the  same 
behavior  (both  factor  1  and  2  have  positive  loadings  on  them),  and  other  sites  show  a  different 
pattern  (positive  loading  for  factor  1.  negative  for  factor  2),  dividing  the  sites  into  two  groups. 
One  group  (R7  and  R8)  is  in  a  cleaner  area  (zone  2).    The  other  sites  (R1-R6)  is  a  polluted 
area  (zone  1).    Table  III  contains  ^C,.    The  12  periods  can  be  classified  into  3  groups 


Figure  2.    Wind  strengths  and  directions  for  the  12  simulation  time  periods. 
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Table  I.    Factor  loadings  of  the  Grst  mode. 


Unrotated 

Varimax  rotated 

i  Element 

m  =  l 

m  =  2 

m=3 

m'  =  l 

m-  =  2 

m'=3 

(51) 

(S3) 

(S2) 

(SI) 

(S3) 

(S2) 

1       Na 

-0.046 

0.047 

0.009 

-0.053 

0.038 

0.012 

2       Al 

0.051 

0.024 

-0.050 

0.059 

0.044 

-0.014 

3       Si 

0.871 

-0.112 

-0.274 

0.920 

0.024 

0.019 

4       S 

0.333 

0.386 

0.745 

0.028 

-0.004 

0.902 

5       CI 

-0.004 

0.096 

0.062 

-0.037 

0.057 

0.092 

6       K 

-0.041 

0.059 

0.005 

-0.049 

0.050 

0.016 

7       Ca 

0.051 

0.048 

-0.002 

0.041 

0.044 

0.036 

8       Ti 

-0.103 

0.052 

-0.007 

-0.102 

0.050 

-0.018 

9       V 

-0.115 

0.048 

0.010 

-0.118 

0.039 

-0.010 

10     Cr 

-0.119 

0.049 

-0.002 

-0.119 

0.044 

-0.021 

11     Mn 

-0.090 

0.066 

0.071 

-0.117 

0.026 

0.057 

12     Fe 

0.043 

0.183 

-0.054 

0.029 

0.187 

0.048 

13     Ni 

0.015 

0.854 

-0.453 

0.020 

0.966 

-0.003 

14     Cu 

-0.102 

0.058 

0.021 

-0.111 

0.042 

0.008 

15     Zn 

0.054 

0.153 

0.380 

-0.088 

-0.039 

0.402 

16     As 

-0.109 

0.053 

0.028 

-0.119 

0.035 

0.009 

17     Se 

-0.120 

0.047 

0.004 

-0.121 

0.040 

-0.017 

18     Br 

-0.118 

0.050 

0.005 

-0.110 

0.043 

-0.014 

19     Sb 

-0.121 

0.047 

0.002 

-0.122 

0.041 

-0.019 

20     Pb 

-0.069 

0.100 

0.067 

-0.100 

-0.058 

0.075 

Table  II.    Factor  loadines  of  the  second  mode. 


Site 

Unrotated 

Varimax 
p-  =  l 

rotated 

j 

p  =  l 

p=2 

p-=2 

(zone  1) 

(zone  2) 

(zone  1) 

(zone  2) 

1 

Rl 

0.459 

-0.095 

0.468 

0.023 

2 

R2 

0.455 

-0.100 

0.465 

0.017 

3 

R3 

0.405 

-0.133 

0.425 

-0.028 

4 

R4 

0.382 

-0.126 

0.401 

-0.027 

5 

R5 

0.326 

-0.082 

0.336 

0.003 

6 

R6 

0.322 

-0.078 

0.331 

0.005 

7 

R7 

0.175 

0.691 

-0.004 

0.713 

8 

R8 

0.181 

0.676 

0.006 

0.700 

Table  UI.    Factor  loadings  for  the  third  mode. 


k 

Unrotated 

Va 

rimax  rotated 

(period)  q  =  l 

q=2 

q=3 

q'  =  l 

q-=2 

q-  =  3 

(regime  ?) 

(regime  ? 

)  (regime  ?) 

(regime  V 

)  (regime  2)  (regime  3) 

1            0.301 

0.071 

-0.207 

0.372 

-0.014 

0.013 

2            0.291 

0.153 

0.452 

-0.006 

0.016 

0.559 

3            0.289 

0.142 

0.482 

-0.027 

0.004 

0.579 

4            0.303 

0.047 

-0.207 

0.368 

-0.037 

0.008 

5            0.263 

-0.542 

0.039 

0.064 

-0.599 

0.038 

6            0.308 

0.014 

-0.147 

0.329 

-0.075 

0.051 

7           0.208 

-0.762 

0.063 

-0.040 

-0.790 

-0.028 

8           0.301 

0.092 

-0.131 

0.331 

0.000 

0.079 

9            0.303 

0.099 

-0.291 

0.429 

0.019 

-0.046 

10           0.284 

0.166 

-0.380 

0.481 

0.095 

-0.112 

11            0.307 

0.088 

-0.062 

0.295 

-0.011 

0.137 

12           0.291 

0.149 

0.449 

-0.005 

0.012 

0.555 

Table  FV.    Unrotated  core  matrix. 


Regime  1 

rq''=n 


Regime  2 

(q=2) 


Zone  1 

(P  =  l) 


Zone  2 
(P=2) 


Zone  1 
(P=l) 


Zone  2 
(P=2) 


Regime  3 
fq^=3) 
Zone  1     Zone  2 
(p  =  l)       (p=2) 


Source  1    (m  =  l)    40.091         0.299  -0.198       -4.234  -0.062       -0.685 

Source  2    (m=3)      0.036       -1.591  0.158         0.431  8.164       -2.010 

Source  3    (m=2)     -1.136       -0.S86  -0.218      -10.862  0.483         0. 


Table  V.    Priman,'  meteorological  regimes  and  their  relationship  to  factors  and  time  periods 


Primarv  Meteorological  Regime 

1      . 

2 

3 

Corresponding 
unrotated  factor 

Factor  1  ? 
(q=l)  (q=2) 

Factor  2  ? 

(q=3) 

Factor  3  ? 

Corresponding 
varimax  rotated  factor 

Factor  1 

(q-  =  l)(q-=2) 

Factor  2 

(q"=3) 

Factor  3 

Wind  direction 
Wind  speed 

All  direction 
Weak 

Northern 
OR 

Strong 

SE 
Strong 

SW 

Strong 

Corresponding  periods 

1,  4,  6.  9.  10 

8,  11 

5.  7 

2.  3.  12 

corresponding  to  3  primary  meteorological  regimes  (Table  V).    The  third  regime  is  strong  SW 
wind  where  the  smelter  effect  on  all  sites  is  small.    The  local  source  contribution  is  moderate. 
The  wind  brought  large  quantities  of  long  range  pollutants  to  zone  1.    The  second  regime  was 
strong  SE  wind  where  the  contribution  of  local  sources  to  all  sites  is  relatively  small,  but  the 
wind  blew  pollutants  from  the  distant  coal  sources  and  the  smelter  to  zone  2.    In  regime  l.weak 
wind,  long-range  transport  was  not  important.    The  major  contributor  to  all  sites  are  the  local 
sources.    Since  upper  Ontario  was  assumed  to  be  a  clean  area,  northern  winds  and  high  wind 
speed  (period  8,  11)  blew  local  pollutants  away  and  no  long-range  transported  material  arrived 
at  the  receptors.    The  pollutants  were  less  than  in  low  wind  conditions.    Therefore,  periods  S 
and  11  had  similar  loadings  to  those  of  the  weak  wind  condition  periods  (1,  4,  6,  9,  and  10). 

As  observed  in  the  core  matrix,  the  variation  at  zone  1  (p  =  1)  was  primarily  accounted 
for  by  local  sources  (m  =  1)  [gm  =  40.091]  under  the  meteorological  regime  1    (q  =  1.  weak 
or  northern  wind).    For  a  strong  SE  wind  condition  (q  =  2),  zone  2  (p  =  2)  was  affected  by 
the  Ni-smelter  (m  =  2),  and  for  the  strong  SW  wind  condition  (q  =  3),  distant  sources  (m  =  3) 
pollute  zone  1. 

STUDIES  OF  AXIS  ROTATION 

The  unrelated  solutions  have  shown  a  limited  relationship  with  the  simulated  "physical 
model",  but  there  were  several  points  that  were  difficult  to  interpret.    Factor  1  of  mode  3  had 
very  similar  loadings  for  every  period  (Table  III).    The  first  factor  usually  carries  the  highest 
amount  of  information  compared  with  the  others,  but  here  we  cannot  draw  any  useful 
conclusions  from  this  factor.    In  the  core  matrix,  the  values  of  the  matrix  elements  seem  not  to 
be  well  partitioned.    Note  that  the  g^p<,  values  are  the  variance  explained  by  the  combination  of 
factors  m,  p,  and  q  in  the  three  different  modes.    In  Table  IV,  gm  =  40.09,  and  the  other  g^p,, 
(q  =  1)  are  negligible.    Thus,  for  the  weak  or  northern  wind  conditions  (q  =  1),  the  local 
sources  (m  =  1)  totally  dominate  such  that  the  other  sources  are  totally  negligible.    However, 
this  result  is  not  consistent  with  the  simulated  "physical  model"  in  which  the  distant  coal  sources 
(S2)  also  make  a  significant  contribution  to  most  receptors.    There  are  similar  problems  for  the 
other  conditions  (q  =  2,  3).    In  addition,  the  corresponding  relationships  between  the  source 
profiles  and  the  factors  in  mode  1  are  not  very  good.    These  results  suggest  the  need  for  a 


rotation  of  the  abstract  factor  matrices  to  achieve  a  kind  of   "simple  structure"  as  in 
conventional  factor  analysis  (Hopke,  1985). 

Rotation  can  be  individually  performed  on  each  of  the  three  loading  matrices  as  in 
conventional  factor  analysis.    After  successful  rotations  are  achieved,  the  inverse  transformation 
can  be  applied  to  the  core  matrix.    Varimax  (Kaiser,  1958)  rotation  was  employed  both  with  or 
without  row  normalization  (factor  loadings  of  each  variable  are  normalized  by  the  corresponding 
communality).    The  similarity  of  the  source  profiles  and  the  loadings  of  mode  1  can  be 
measured  by  correlation  coefficients.    In  general,  the  correlations  are  increased  after  rotation. 
The  varimax  without  normalization  gave  the  best  results.    Therefore,  it  is  selected  and  referred 
to  as  varimax  for  simplicity. 

The  varimax  rotated  loadings  are  listed  with  unrotated  loadings  in  Table  I.    The  varimax 
rotated  loadings  are  listed  in  Table  II  and  III  for  mode  2  and  3,  respectively.    The  basic  pattern 
of  the  loadings  on  mode  2  remains  the  same  after  rotation.    However,  the  result  for  mode  3  is 
significantly  improved  by  the  rotation.    The  loadings  of  factor  1  in  mode  3  (see  Table  III)  are 
no  longer  uniform.    Only  the  values  for  periods  1,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  (i.e.  the  regime  1)  are 
significant.    These  results  are  consistent  with  the  actual  meteorological  regimes  if  we  assign 
rotated  factor  1  to  meteorological  regime  1,  factor  2  to  regime  2,  and  factor  3  to  regime  3. 

The  rotated  core  matrix  presented  in  Table  VI  provides  a  more  reasonable  partition  of 
the  system  variance.    This  point  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  core  values  with  the  true  source 
contributions  (Figure  3).    The  average  true  contributions  are  calculated  from  corresponding  sites 
and  periods  that  belong  to  the  specific  zone  and  regime.    Under  weak  wind  or  strong  northern 
wind  condition  (meteorological  regime  1,  q'  =  l),  the  local  sources  (Si.  m'  =  l)  dominate  the 


Table  VI.    Varimax  rotated  core  matrix. 

Regime  1  Regime  2  Regime  3 
(q'=i) (q-=2) (q-=3) 

Zone  1     Zone  2  Zone  1     Zone  2  Zone  1     Zone  2 
(p-  =  l)      (p-=2)  (p-  =  l)      (p-=2)  (p-  =  l)      (p-  =  2) 

Source  1    (m'  =  l)     29.497         7.745  -11.196        -5.580  18.317         4.694 

Source  2    (m"=3)      6.168       -0.121  -3.473        -5.881  13.445        -0.109 

Source  3    (m'=2)       1.818       -2.906  2.714       -9.013  -3.009       -1.000 
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Figure  3.    The  average  contributions  calculated  from  true  values  of  corresponding  sites  and  periods 
that  belong  to  the  specific  zone  and  regime. 


contributions  to  both  zone  1  and  2  (p'  =  l  and  2)  [gi„  are  (29.49)-  and  (7.74)-.  respectively]. 
Meanwhile,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  regional  coal  source  (S2,  m'=3)  is  also  significant  in  zone  I 
[(6.17)-].    Other  situations  are  negligible  in  this  regime.    With  a  strong  southeast  wind  (regime 
2,  q*=2),  there  are  also  some  local  source  contributions  in  both  zones  [(-11.20)-  and  (-5.58)=], 
but  less  than  in  regime  1  (see  Figure  3).    Relatively  large  contributions  of  Ni-smelter  (S3. 
m'=2)  and  regional  coal  (S2,  m'=3)  to  zone  2  are  found  in  this  situation  [(-9.01)=  and  (-5.88)=. 
respectively].    For  strong  southwest  wind,  there  is  a  very  significant  contribution  from  regional 
coal  (S2,  m'=3)  to  zone  1  [(13.44)=]  in  addition  to  the  local  source  contribution  as  under  the 


other  conditions.    This  interpretation  is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  one  that  could  be  made 
for  the  unrotated  core  matrix  (Table  IV).    The  rotated  core  matrix  has  qualitatively  achieved 
agreement  with  the  simulated  "physical  system"  in  terms  of  average  source  contribution. 

CONCLUSION 

A  substantial  improvement  was  achieved  by  rotating  the  factors  produced  through 
TMFA.    The  varimax  (without  row  normalization)  was  found  to  be  the  most  useful  rotation  for 
the  loading  matrix  of  each  of  the  three  modes.    The  inverse  transformation  was  then  performed 
on  the  core  matrix.    The  rotated  loading  and  core  matrix  were  more  easily  interpreted  and 
tended  to  be  unique.    The  TMFA  model  tended  to  agree  with  the  simulated  physical  system 
after  the  rotation.    Thus,  the  initial  development  of  TMFA  has  been  completed  and  we  are  now 
examining  data  sets  to  find  suitable  candidates  for  analysis.    The  analysis  of  real  data  is  the  next 
step  in  the  development  of  TMFA  to  being  a  practical  and  useful  tool  in  receptor  modeling. 
The  results  presented  here  have  been  accepted  for  publication  (Zeng  and  Hopke,  1990). 


Sources  of  Acidity  in  Wet  and  Dry  Deposition 

INTRODUCTION 

Acidic  precipitation  is  a  serious  regional  environmental  problem  in  eastern  North 
America.    In  order  to  understand  the  origins  of  this  phenomenon  and  then  develop 
corresponding  strategies  to  decrease  the  acidity  of  the  precipitation,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  sources  of  the  acid  precipitation  and  their  geographical 
positions.    Although  it  is  known  that  sulfate  and  nitrate  transformed  from  SO^  and  NO,  in  the 
atmosphere  are  major  acid  species  and  the  distribution  of  emissions  of  SO,  and  NO,  over  North 
America  is  available,  it  may  not  be  necessarily  true  that  high  SO,  or  NO,  emission  rate  areas  are 
the  dominate  contributing  source  areas  to  the  acidity  of  precipitation  at  a  specific  receptor  in 
North  America.    Therefore,  a  study  is  necessary  for  a  receptor  area  to  offer  evidence  to  show 
where  the  sources  are  located. 

The  formation  and  transport  of  acidic  precipitation  is  a  complicated  process.    If  a 
dispersion  model  is  used,  comprehensive  studies  are  needed  that  include  a  survey  of  emissions 
over  a  large  scale,  collection  of  meteorological  data,  field  tests  to  determine  the  dispersion 
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parameters,  and  mechanistic  studies  on  the  chemical  transformation  and  scavenging  of  gases  and 
particles.    In  addition,  the  dispersion  model  can  only  handle  the  sources  that  are  known  to 
contribute  to  acid  precipitation,  essentially  the  identified  SOj  and  NO,  emission  sources.    It  will 
not  identify  the  possibilities  of  other  sources. 

Receptor  models  have  been  used  in  regional  pollution  aerosol  studies  (Rahn  and 
Lowenthal,  1984,  1985;  Lowenthal  and  Rahn,  1988;  Lowenthal  et  aL,  1988).  especially  in  the 
studies  of  aerosol  sulfate.    Basically,  these  studies  belong  to  tracer  methods  or  chemical  mass 
balance  type  of  models  in  receptor  modeling  (Hopke,  1985).  In  principle,  receptor  models  can 
use  the  chemical  measurements  of  the  precipitation  samples  collected  from  monitoring  sites 
(receptors)  as  the  data  base,  identify  the  possible  sources  in  terms  of  their  chemical  nature,  and 
estimate  the  importance  or  contribution  of  these  sources.    In  these  studies,  regional  source 
profiles  have  been  developed  to  identify  the  general  area  from  which  the  acidic  material  has 
come. 

However,  the  normal  receptor  models  can  not  determine  the  specific  location  of  sources. 
To  overcome  this  shortcoming,  meteorological  information  needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
receptor  model.    Keeler  and  Samson  (1987)  presented  a  method  to  test  the  results  of  receptor 
modeling  for  long  range  transport  of  airborne  particles  using  meteorological  data.    Malm  et  al. 
(1986)  proposed  another  approach  in  their  study  of  the  sources  of  particles  at  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Arizona.    In  this  approach,  an  air  parcel  trajectory  model  (Bresch  et  al.,  1984)  was  used 
to  determine  the  transport  path  to  the  receptor  site.    For  each  sample,  the  back  trajectories 
ending  at  the  receptor  site  were  calculated.    The  region  surrounding  the  receptor  site  was 
divided  into  subregions.    A  new  variable  was  defined  as  the  number  of  endpoints  of  segments  of 
trajectories  (the  output  from  the  trajectory  model)  shown  in  each  of  the  defined  subregions. 
This  variable  reflected  the  residence  time  of  the  air  parcel  in  the  specific  subregion,  and  was 
used  in  factor  analysis  (Hopke,  1985)  with  the  chemical  data.    The  factor  loadings  showed  the 
relations  between  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  sources  and  residence  time  of  the  air 
parcels  in  the  sources  areas. 

In  order  to  study  the  sources  of  acidity  in  wet  deposition,  the  precipitation  chemistry 
data  sets,  will  be  investigated  with  the  emphasis  on  the  chemical  characteristics  and  geographic 
location  of  the  sources.    The  approaches  described  by  Malm  et  al.  were  used  to  study  the 
sources  of  precipitation  constituents  in  Ontario. 


DATA  BASE 

The  Acidic  Precipitation  in  Ontario  Study  (APIOS)  Event  Wet/Dry  Deposition  Network 
has  run  since  1980  (Chan  et  al.,  1985).    This  network  consists  of  16  stations  over  lower  Ontario 
(Figure  4).    The  stations  1  to  13  are  aligned  along  the  prevailing  wind  direction  for  the 
southern  part  of  Ontario  and  these  areas  have  significant  levels  of  precipitation  acidity  based  on 
historical  data.    Measurements  are  made  on  the  wet  deposition  samples  that  are  collected  daily. 
The  variables  measured  are  sample  volume  in  ml  (VOLUME),  conductivity  at  25  °C  in  /imho/cm 
(COND25).  field  pH  (F\VPH),  pH  (PH),  total  acidity  in  mg  CaCOvl  (ACDT),  sulfate  in  mg 
SOr  1  (SS04UR).  nitrate  in  mg  N/1  (NN03UR),  calcium  in  mg  Ca-r/l  (CAUR).  chloride  in  mg 
CM  (CLIDUR),  magnesium  in  mg  Mg*,/1  (MGUR),  potassium  in  mg  K*  1  (KKUR).  sodium  in 
mg  Navl  (NAUR),  ammonium  in  mg  N/1  (NNHTUR),  and  total  acidity  in  Mg  H/1  (ACDG). 

In  this  work,  only  three  stations  are  considered:  stations  number  1011,  3011  and  4011 
near  London,  Dorset  and  Kingston  area,  respectively.    The  investigation  has  been  more 
concentrated  on  station  3011,  Dorset.    Data  are  available  from  1980  to  1986.    However,  only 
the  data  for  1984-86  have  been  used  because  they  are  more  complete  and  have  been  subjected 
to  better  quality  control.    Since  more  than  half  of  data  are  missing  for  FWPH  and  ACDG. 
these  two  variables  have  been  eliminated  from  the  anaW-sis.    ACDT  also  has  a  considerable 
number  of  missing  values.  In  an  initial  analysis,  it  was  found  that  ACDT  always  contributes  an 
unique  factor  in  factor  analysis.    Thus,  it  does  not  provide  useful  information  in  this  kind  of 
analysis,  and  was  also  excluded  from  data  sets  used  in  this  analysis.    After  eliminating  the 
samples  with  identified  data  problems  (such  as  unreliable  data),  the  number  of  samples  analyzed 
in  this  study  are  312,  235,  and  222  for  station  3011,  4011,  and  1011,  respectively. 

Air  parcel  back  trajectories  (BT)  ending  at  each  station  have  been  calculated  by  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  (MOE)  (Olson  et  ai,  1978).    The  BT  data  are  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  list  of  time  intervals  and  coordinates  of  the  trajectory  segment  endpoints  for  each 
trajectory.    Trajectories  using  surface  level  data  are  calculated  each  day  at  0:00.  6:00,  12:00,  and 
18:00  using  3  hour  time  intervals  for  48  hours  backward  in  time.    Trajectories  at  850  mb  level 
are  also  provided,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for  this  work  because  the  time  interval  is  12  hours. 
Thus  each  trajectory  segment  spans  too  large  a  geographical  region  and  the  spatial  resolution  is 
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e:  stauons  4011.  4021.  4031,  and  4041;    f:  stations  6051.  6061.  6071    a'd'osi 
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insufficient  to  be  useful  in  source  identification. 
DATA  ANALYSIS 

Table  VII  presents  average  value  and  standard  deviation  for  each  variable  of  the 
chemical  data  set  at  each  station.    The  pH  values  for  three  stations  (4.36,  4.28.  and  4.35. 
respectively)  are  much  lower  than  5.6,  the  "natural"  acidity  of  rainwater  in  the  form  of  pH. 
From  the  correlation  coefficient  matrix  given  in  Table  Vm  (only  the  data  for  station  3011  are 
listed:  very  similar  relationships  exist  for  other  two  stations),  it  can  be  seen  that  the  correlation 
coefficients  among  COND25,  pH.  SOr-  and  NO,-  and  between  Ca-*  and  Mg-*  are  very  high. 
The  coefficients  of  SO^-  and  NH4'",  NO3"  and  NH4'',  CV  and  Na*  are  also  high.    To  reveal  the 
relations  of  variables  and  sources,  factor  analysis  is  used. 

F.ACTOR  ANALYSIS 

Factor  .Analysis  Applied  on  the  Precipitation  Chemical  Data  Sets 

The  data  sets  are  reconstructed  by  multiplying  every  variable  by  VOLUME  so  that  the 
variables  are  converted  from  concentrations  to  total  amount  (actually,  converted  to  flux).    The 
purpose  of  this  transformation  is  to  eliminate  the  dilution  effect  caused  by  the  differences  in 
precipitation  volume.    At  the  same  time,  the  variable  VOLUME  is  also  excluded  from  further 


Table  \TI.    Average  values  and  standard  deviations  for  the  precipitation  composition  variables. 


Variable 

Station  3011 

Station  4011 
Avg.        Std.  Dev. 

Static 
Avg. 

)n  1011 

Avg. 

Std.  Dev. 

Std.  Dev. 

VOLUME  (ml) 

513.6 

564.8 

567.6 

638.2 

632.5 

638.6 

COND25(/imho/'cm) 

30.3 

19.5 

37.9 

24.6 

34.8 

17.7 

pH 

4.356 

0.307 

4.279 

0.433 

4.352 

0.408 

SOr-  (mg/1) 

2.45 

2.03 

3.07 

2.48 

3.49 

1.96 

NOj-  (mg  N/1) 

0.565 

0.404 

0.712 

0.537 

0.646 

0.392 

Ca-*  (mg'l) 

0.208 

0.238 

0.264 

0.308 

0.525 

0.563 

CI-  (mg/1) 

0.148 

0.119 

0.183 

0.166 

0.225 

0.154 

Mr-  (mg/1) 

0.033 

0.040 

0.035 

0.043 

0.066 

0.071 

K-  (mg/1) 

0.033 

0.032 

0.026 

0.028 

0.060 

0.053 

Na*  (mg/1) 

0.051 

0.050 

0.059 

0.065 

0.081 

0.074 

NH/  (mg  N/1) 

0.297 

0.276 

0.305 

0.276 

0.401 

0.279 
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Table  VIII.    Correlation  coefficients  between  composition  variables  at  station  3011. 


COND25 

pH 

SO: 

NOl 

Ca=* 

CI- 

Mr* 

K' 

Na-      NHr 

COND25 

1.000 

PH 

.981 

1.000 

so- 

.%2 

.932 

1.000 

NO; 

.913 

.879 

.825 

1.000 

Ca^* 

.628 

.541 

.700 

.660 

1.000 

a- 

.797 

.750 

.733 

.811 

.608 

1.000 

Mg^* 

.625 

.534 

.699 

.637 

.940 

.605 

1.000 

K* 

.652 

.614 

.651 

.606 

.499 

.604 

.516 

1.000 

Na* 

.524 

.466 

.490 

.538 

.482 

.759 

.503 

.559 

1.000 

NH/ 

.814 

.733 

.860 

.812 

.695 

.687 

.697 

.595 

.455    1.000 

analysis.    The  number  of  variables  in  the  final  chemical  data  sets  is  ten.    In  addition.  pH  is 
transformed  to  [H*]  in  mMole/1,  then  to  mMole  by  multiplying  VOLUME.    R-mode  factor 
analysis  with  varimax  rotation  (Hopke,  1985)  is  performed  on  the  chemical  data  sets  for  the 
three  sites  individually.    The  rotated  factor  loadings,  communalities.  and  the  explained  variance 
for  the  three  data  sets  are  all  listed  in  Table  IX.    From  Table  IX,  it  can  be  seen  that  about 
90%  of  the  variance  in  the  system  can  be  accounted  for  by  taking  three  factors,  and  the 
communalities  are  very  high  for  all  of  the  variables  except  K*.    It  has  a  somewhat  lower  value 
(0.6  to  0.7).    Thus,  three  principal  factors  (three  major  sources)  are  indicated  for  this  system. 

The  results  are  ver\'  similar  among  these  three  stations.    The  analyses  for  the  three  sites 
indicate  three  factors.    Factor  1  always  has  large  loadings  on  COND25,  H*,  SOr   NO/  and 
medium  loadings  on  NH4*  and  CV    Nearly  45%  of  variance  in  the  system  can  be  explained  b\'  u. 
It  is  the  source  responsible  for  the  acidity  of  the  precipitation  because  it  relates  H*,  SO4-   and 
NO, 

In  addition  to  this  acid  factor,  there  are  two  factors  contributing  to  the  precipitation,  but 
not  affecting  the  acidity  of  the  precipitation.    These  two  factors  make  up  about  40-50%  of  the 
variance  in  the  system.    Factor  2  has  large  loadings  on  Ca-*  and  Mg-*,  and  medium  loading  on 
NH4*.    A  reasonable  hypothesis  is  that  particles  containing  Ca  and  Mg  such  as  fine  soil  particles 
or  other  Ca  and  Mg  enriched  particles  are  incorporated  into  the  precipitation.    Ca-*  and  Mg-* 
ions  then  can  be  leached  into  rainwater.    Other  crustal  elements  such  as  Fe  would  have 
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Table  IX.    Varimax  rotated  factor  loadings,  variances,  and  communalities  (composition  data 
only). 


Factor  1 

Factor 

-) 

Factor  3 

ODmmu 
3011   4011 

nalities 

Station 

3011 

4011  1011 

3011 

4011 

1011 

3011 

4011 

1011 

1011 

COND25 

.897 

.941  .933 

.288 

.284 

.201 

.307 

.120 

.277 

.982 

.981 

.987 

H* 

.924 

.945  .948 

.181 

.227 

.056 

.265 

.096 

.250 

.956 

.955 

.965 

SO: 

.844 

.902  .868 

.417 

.358 

.363 

.238 

.076 

.269 

.943 

.948 

.958 

NO7 

.799 

.811  .842 

.343 

.327 

.372 

.345 

.284 

.278 

.875 

.845 

.925 

Ca^* 

.325 

.334  .247 

.892 

.848 

.888 

.243 

.041 

.115 

.960 

.832 

.862 

CI- 

.572 

.530  .585 

.284 

.439 

.244 

.670 

.578 

.715 

.857 

.809 

.913 

Mg^* 

.308 

.211  .244 

.892 

.926 

.840 

.268 

.070 

.275 

.963 

.908 

.841 

K* 

.493 

.394  .341 

.229 

.630 

.178 

.569 

.274 

.738 

.619 

.627 

.693 

Na* 

.179 

.091  .139 

.231 

.055 

.157 

.920 

.965 

.916 

.932 

.942 

.883 

NH/ 

.713 

.539  .792 

.512 

.446 

.449 

.209 

.273 

.232 

.815 

.564 

.883 

Total  Var.  Expla 

ined 

Variance 

4.32 

4.14  4.46 

2.45 

2.74 

2.33 

2.13 

1.53 

2.13 

8.90 

8.41 

8.92 

provided  additional  information  on  this  source,  but  unfortunately  were  not  measured.    Factor  3, 
with  a  large  loading  on  Na  and  a  medium  loading  on  CI,  is  considered  to  be  sea  salt  particles 
that  have  been  incorporated  into  the  precipitation. 

In  summary,  the  factor  analysis  on  chemical  data  suggest  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
principal  sources  contributing  the  precipitation:  acidic  precursor  sources.  Ca  and  Mg  sources, 
and  Na  and  CI  sources.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  acid  sources  because  they  are 
responsible  for  the  precipitation  acidity.    Now  the  question  is  where  these  sources  come  from  in 
terms  of  geographical  location.    To  investigate  the  location  of  the  sources,  the  trajectory 
information  is  introduced  into  the  analysis. 

Factor  Analysis  Applied  to  the  Combined  Data  Sets  of  Chemical  and  Back  Trajectory'  Data 

The  trajectory  information  is  in  form  of  geographic  distribution  of  back  trajectory 
segment  endpoints.    Fourteen  source  subregions  have  been  selected  within  the  2-day  trajectory 
covered  region  (Figure  5).    The  setting  of  the  subregion  boundaries  includes  the  consideration 
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Figure  5.    Subregion  boundaries  for  eastern  North  America. 

of  separating  potentially  interesting  source  areas  and  subregion  size.    A  subregion  should  not  be 
too  big,  thus  losing  spatial  resolution,  nor  too  small  so  that  there  are  too  few  endpoints  in  the 
subregion.    Using  these  fourteen  subregions,  fourteen  new  variables  are  defined  as  the  number 
of  the  segment  endpoints  in  each  subregion.    The  number  of  segment  endpoints  represents  the 
number  of  3  hour  time  intervals  that  the  parcel  remains  in  the  subregion.    Thus,  the  number  of 
segment  endpoints  provides  a  measure  of  residence  time  in  the  subregion. 

Tne  factor  analysis  is  applied  to  the  combined  data  sets  with  24  variables  (10  chemical 
variables  and  14  BT  endpoint  variables).    Because  of  the  additional  spatial  variables,  additional 
factors  (typically,  a  total  of  10  to  11  factors)  are  needed  to  adequately  reproduce  the  data. 
Additional  factors  are  included  until  the  chemical  data  are  adequately  reproduced.    For  all  cases, 
only  those  factors  that  have  loadings  for  the  chemical  variables  similar  to  those  given  in  Table 
IX  are  presented  in  Table  X.    A  number  of  the  factors  only  have  significant  loadincs  for  the 
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endpoint  variables.    These  factors  reflect  only  the  displacement  of  air  mass  from  one  subregion 
to  another  (Malm  et  aL,  1986).    There  are  then  two  classes  of  factors.    Only  those  factors  that 
have  significant  loadings  for  the  chemical  variables  are  listed  in  Table  X.    The  factors  which 
associated  only  with  endpoint  variables  are  not  included  in  Table  X.    The  loadings  in  the  range 
of  0.2  to  0.9  are  considered  to  be  weak  (but  significant)  or  moderate  (Malm  et  aL,  1986). 

In  an  ideal  situation,  if  the  trajectories  only  pass  through  specific  pollutant  source  areas, 
i.e.  the  number  of  endpoints  in  these  areas  is  large,  the  air  mass  will  then  carry  significant 
amounts  of  pollutants  from  these  sources  to  the  receptor.    The  concentration  of  corresponding 
pollutants  in  the  collected  precipitation  will  be  high.    Alternatively,  if  trajectories  only  pass  clean 


Table  X.    Varimax  rotated  loadings  for  combined  composition  and  trajectory  endpoint  data. 


Factor  1  Factor  2  Factor  3 

Station  No.       3011   4011    1011       3011   4011    1011        3011   4011    1011 


COND25             .973    .970  .970  .061     .108  .052  .015    .005    .143 

H+                      .954    .958  .955  -.035    .042  -.081  -.023    .000    .110 

SOt                     .928    .937    .935  .192    .184  .197  -.012  -.033    .148 

NOT                    .918    .884    .911  .140    .186  .234  .036    .151    .172 

Ca-*                     .587    .488    .401  .764    .733  .723  .077  -.006    .134 

CI-                       .822    .697    .702  .129    .328  .138  .341    .433    .624 

Mg-*                    .582    .398    .417  .763    .825  .742  .083    .029    .261 

K-^                       .668    .541    .459  .078    .574  .128  .344    .160    .646 

Na-                     .541    .233    .284  .168    .086  .119  .658    .859    .861 

NH/                  .833    .638   .877  .291    .382  .306  -.025    .111    .130 

Subregion  1  -.155  -.087  -.149  .029  -.109  .008  -.050    .215  -.028 

Subregion  2  -.154  -.177  -.098  .030    .117  .004  -.051    .003  -.070 

Subregion  3  -.096  -.045  -.003  .019  -.096  .095  -.004    .286  -.152 

Subregion  4  -.027  -.056 -.032  -.016    .003  -.114  .153  -.113    .104 

Subregion  5  -.047  -.023  -.083  -.100  -.098  -.195  -.139    .073  -.026 

Subregion  6  -.157  -.063  -.152  -.112  -.100  .062  .041    .119  -.023 

Subregion  7  -.103  -.077  -.084  .065    .162  -.118  -.069  -.133  -.155 

Subregion  8        .010    .001  -.079  -.038    .032  -.244  -.116  -.336  -.084 

Subregion  9  -.099  -.065  -.091  .105    .105  .349  -.131     .164  -.183 

Subregion  10      .286    .270    .065  .214    .041  .104  -.153  -.183  -.043 

Subregion  11      .031    .127  -.079  -.124  -.248  .053  -.025  -.078    .132 

Subregion  12      .194  -.096    .194  .042    .117  .364  .031    .010  -.051 

Subregion  13      .359    .209    .105  -.010  -.094  -.143  -.254    .237    .153 

Subregion  14      .144    .006    .055  -.035    .015  -.322  .489    .091    .099 
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areas,  the  concentration  of  the  pollutants  will  be  low.    Therefore,  the  number  of  endpoints  in 
the  areas  (endpoint  variables)  and  concentrations  of  corresponding  pollutants  will  strongly 
covary.    In  the  factor  analysis,  these  endpoint  variables  and  the  chemical  species  (or  pollutants! 
will  show  high  loadings  in  the  same  factor.    However,  in  actual  cases,  some  trajectories  pass 
both  source  and  clean  areas.    This  mixture  of  trajectories  for  a  given  precipitation  event 
weakens  the  covariance  so  that  the  factor  loadings  on  the  endpoint  variables  are  usually  not 
very  high.    In  addition,  precipitation  during  transport  from  the  source  region  to  the  receptor  site 
will  reduce  the  measured  concentrations  and  weaken  the  covariance  between  the  spatial  and 
chemical  variables.    Thus,  lower  loading  values  can  be  expected  compared  with  the  results  of 
Malm  et  al.  for  particulate  composition  data. 

In  Table  X,  according  to  the  loadings  on  the  chemical  variables,  factors  1,  2,  3  represent 
acid  sources,  Ca  and  Mg  sources,  and  Na  and  CI  sources,  respectively,  as  in  the  previous 
section.    For  the  first  factor  at  station  3011.  subregions  13  and  10  show  loadings  of  0.359  and 
0.286.  They  are  significant  values  for  endpoint  variables.    This  result  indicates  that  there  are 
acid  sources  in  these  subregions,  i.e.  the  Ohio  River  Valley  region.    Subregions  12  and  14.  with 
the  loadings  of  0.194  and  0.144,  are  considered  to  be  weak  source  regions.    The  remainmg 
loadings  are  very  small  or  negative.    Negative  loadings  mean  that  either  the  trajectories  passed 
these  subregions  and  the  concentrations  of  acid  species  at  the  receptor  are  low,  or  when  the 
concentrations  of  acid  species  at  the  receptor  are  high,  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
trajectories  passed  these  subregions.    Thus,  these  subregions  are  clean  or  relatively  clean  regions 
with  respect  to  acid  sources. 

Similarly,  at  station  4011.  subregions  10  and  13  are  major  source  areas  for  the  acid 
sources.    Subregion  11  may  be  a  source  region.    All  other  loadings  on  endpoint  variables  are 
negative  or  near  zero.    For  station  1011.  subregions  12,  13,  10,  14  have  relatively  large  loadings, 
but  they  are  weaker  than  at  the  other  stations.    These  results  suggest  that  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  region  is  the  major  source  area  of  the  acid  sources  in  the  precipitation  of  southern 
Ontario.    The  effect  of  this  source  region  is  stronger  on  Dorset,  moderate  on  Kingston  and 
weaker  on  London,  the  site  closest  to  the  source  region.    This  effect  sequence  may  be 
understood  by  considering  the  prevailing  wind  direction.    Because  the  circulation  pattern  is  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  the  wind  will  not  carry  as  much  to  the  west  (London)  as  to  the 
northeast  of  the  eastern  Ohio  River  valley  source  area  (Dorset  and  Kingston). 
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Factor  2  is  Ca  and  Mg  sources.    According  to  the  results  of  station  1011,  subregions  9 
and  12  seem  to  be  the  source  areas  for  these  sources.    These  two  subregions  also  show 
significant  loadings  at  the  other  two  stations.    Other  loadings  with  values  of  approximately  0.1 
are  found  for  subregions  7  and  10  at  two  stations  each.    Subregions  2  and  3  have  such  values  at 
only  one  station  each.    These  sources  thus  seem  to  be  more  widely  spread  than  the  acid 
sources,  and  their  sources  are  more  likely  to  be  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  part  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.    This  region  is  an  area  of  intense  row  crop  agriculture  and  thus  has  the  strong 
potential  for  wind  erosion  of  soil.    The  soil  particles  can  be  incorporated  into  cloud  droplets 
and  the  Ca  and  Mg  leached  from  them  in  transit. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  Na  and  CI  sources  are  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  some  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  largest  loadings  are  on  subregions  14  and  4  for 
station  3011,  on  subregions  3,  13,  1,  9,  and  6  for  station  4011,  and  on  subregions  13.  11  and  4 
for  station  1011.    These  subregions  fall  into  two  groups:  one  is  subregions  3,  11,  14,  and  13 
where  the  Na  and  CI  sources,  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  marine  aerosol  can  affect  the  system; 
another  one  is  subregions  4,  5,  6,  1,  and  9.    In  many  cases  during  the  year,  particularly  in 
winter,  the  air  crosses  the  North  American  continent  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast.    In 
this  way,  the  Pacific  maritime  aerosol  can  be  incorporated  into  the  cloud  droplets  and  carried  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country.    Since  the  data  are  only  two-day  back  trajectories,  the 
trajectories  do  not  go  further  than  about  110°  longitude.    This  limitation  makes  it  appear  that 
the  source  area  is  around  Iowa.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.    Comparing  the  loadings,  it 
seems  that  the  Gulf  marine  aerosol  produces  stronger  effects. 

POTENTIAL  SOURCE  CONTRIBUTION  FUNCTION  (PSCF) 

Another  approach  to  investigate  the  location  of  the  sources  of  the  observed  constituents 
is  the  Potential  Source  Contribution  Function  (Malm  et  aL,  1986).    Again  the  possible  source 
region  is  subdivided  into  a  grided  i  by  j  array.    Let  N  represent  the  total  number  of  trajectory 
segment  endpoints  during  the  whole  study  period,  T.    If  n,,  endpoints  fall  into  the  ij-th  cell,  the 
probability  of  this  event.  A,,  is  given  by 

P[M  =  (2) 
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P[Aj]  represents  the  residence  time  of  a  randomly  selected  air  parcel  on  the  ij-th  cell  relative  to 

time  period  T.    In  the  same  ij-th  cell,  if  there  are  m,j  endpoints  that  correspond  to  the 

trajectories  that  arrived  at  a  receptor  site  with  pollutant  concentrations  higher  (or  lower)  than 

some  pre-specified  value,  then  the  probability  of  this  event,  B,,,  is 

rOi, 
P[B,]  =  (3) 

N 

P[Bij]  refers  to  the  residence  time  for  these  contaminated  air  parcels.    The  potential  source 

contribution  function  (PSCF)  is  then  defined  as  a  conditional  probability: 

P[B,J              m,, 
PSCF  =  =  (4) 

PSCF  is  the  probability  that  an  air  mass  with  specified  pollutant  concentrations  arrive  at  a 
receptor  site  after  having  been  observed  to  reside  in  a  specific  geographical  cell.    Cells 
containing  pollutant  sources  will  have  high  conditional  probabilities.    Therefore,  the  conditional 
probability  function,  PSCF,  will  identify  those  source  areas  that  have  a  potential  to  contribute  to 
the  high  concentrations  of  contaminants  observed  at  the  receptor  site  (Malm  et  ai,  1986). 

PSCF  Based  on  Factor  Scores 

For  each  precipitation  monitoring  station,  the  PSCF  values  can  be  calculated  for  each  1 ' 
longitude  by  1°  latitude  cell  for  each  factor  by  specifving  that  the  factor  score  for  a  given 
sample  event  must  be  greater  than  0.    This  specification  means  that  the  contribution  of  the 
particular  source  related  to  the  specified  factor  for  the  sample  is  higher  than  average  since  the 
factor  score  is  standardized  to  an  average  value  of  0.    For  any  cases  in  which  the  factor  score  is 
greater  than  0  (higher  than  average),  the  corresponding  trajectory  endpoints  are  counted  in  the 
m,,  in  equation  (3).    In  this  way,  PSCFs  for  each  factor  at  each  station  are  calculated  and  then 
plotted  in  Figures  6-8.    The  PSCF  plots  show  a  similar  pattern  among  three  stations  so  that 
only  the  plots  for  station  3011  are  presented  here. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  PSCF  values,  some  grid  cells  will  only  have  1  endpoint  (n,,  in 
equation  (4)  is  1).  If  this  endpoint  happens  to  correspond  to  a  pollution  event  trajectory,  the 
PSCFs  for  these  cells  will  be  1,  but  the  confidence  in  these  PSCFs  are  very  low.    In  this  work,  a 
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Figure  6.    PSCF  for  factor  2  at  station  3011. 
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Figure  7.    PSCF  for  factor  2  at  station  3011. 
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weight  of  0.5  is  given  to  PSCF  for  the  case  of  n,j  =  1,  a  weight  of  0.68  for  nij  =  2,  a  weight  of 
0.85  for  aj  =  3,  and  a  weight  of  1.0  for  n,,  >.  4.  These  weighing  values  are  of  arbitrary  settings. 
The  potential  contribution  probabilities  for  the  acid  sources  (factor  1)  are  above  0.6  in  a 
wide  area  of  the  midwest  and  along  the  east  coast.    Particularly,  the  PSCFs  are  higher  than  O.S 
along  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  some  areas  in  the  east  coast.    There  are  some  high  density 
spots  in  the  western  part  of  Missouri.    It  seems  that  these  spots  are  shifted  westward  from  the 
St.  Louis  area  (a  high  NO„  NH,,  and  SO,  emission  area)  possibly  due  to  the  increasing  errors  in 
the  trajectories  as  the  distance  from  the  receptor  site  increases.    The  distribution  of  the  dark 
areas  in  the  PSCF  plots  for  Ca  and  Mg  sources  (factor  2)  looks  more  widely  spread  around  the 
midwest  region,  but  still  concentrated  a  little  more  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River 
Valleys.    The  distribution  for  Na  and  CI  sources  (factor  3)  are  even  more  dispersed,  but  seldom 
in  the  area  north  of  the  stations.    These  sources  are  considered  to  be  marine  aerosol  that  could 
be  carried  from  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Pacific  areas  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 


Figure 


PSCF  for  factor  3  at  station  3011. 
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Figure  9.    PSCF  based  on  H*  deposition  at  station  3011. 


Figure  10.    PSCF  based  on  SO;  at  station  3011. 
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Figure  11.    PSCF  based  on  NO7  at  station  3011. 
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Figure  12.    PSCF  based  on  Ca-*  at  station  3011. 
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Figure  13.    PSCF  based  on  Na*  at  station  3011. 
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Figure  14.    Joint  probability  plot  for  stations  3011  and  4011  based  on  factor  1 
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Figure  15.    Joint  probability  plot  tor  stations  1011  and  4011  based  on  factor  1  scores. 
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Figure  16.    Joint  probability  plot  for  stations  3011  and  1011  based  on  factor  1  scores. 
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PSCF  Based  on  Individual  Species 

PSCF  also  can  be  calculated  on  an  individual  species  basis  instead  of  factor  scores.    For 
example,  the  PSCF  for  pH  (or  H)  can  be  calculated  in  each  cell  by  specifying  pH  less  than  the 
average  pH  value  (instead  of  factor  score  greater  than  0).    These  kinds  of  PSCF  plots  may 
provide  some  more  specific  information.    Figures  9-13  are  the  PSCF  plots  for  station  3011  for 
pH.  SOj--  NOj'  Ca^'  and  Na*  with  the  specified  values  (average)  of  4.36,  2.45  mg/1,  0.565  mg 
N/1,  0.208  mg/1,  and  0.051  mg/1,  respectively.    The  PSCF  of  pH  is  similar  to  the  PSCF  for  factor 
1.    It  reflects  that  the  potential  contribution  areas  of  the  precipitation  acidity  are  basically  the 
Ohio  River  Valley,  the  east  coast  and  the  St.  Louis  region.    The  major  contributors  to  the 
acidity  (pH)  are  S04-- and  NO,     From  Figures  10  and  11,  it  can  be  seen  these  two  acid  species 
come  from  different  areas.    SO^--  comes  from  the  Ohio  River  Valley.    However  more  of  NOj- 
comes  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  areas.    The  area  around  Pittsburgh  also  contributes  some  of 
the  NO,     These  results  are  consistent  with  the  distribution  of  emissions  of  SO.  and  NO,. 
Figure  12  shows  that  Ca*  comes  from  the  midwest,  but  the  probabilities  are  not  so  high.    Figure 
13  suggests  more  Na*  comes  from  the  Pacific.    The  PSCFs  of  Mg*  and  CI  are  similar  to  that  of 
Ca*  and  Na*,  respectively.    Similar  results  have  been  obtained  for  the  other  two  stations. 

Joint  Probability 

The  joint  probability  of  potential  source  contributions  to  two  receptors  can  be  calculated 
and  plotted  out  simply  by  multiplying  the  PSCFs  of  two  stations  cell  by  cell.    It  may  show  the 
common  source  contribution  areas  to  both  stations.    Figures  14-16  arc  the  joint  probabililv  plots 
for  acid  sources  between  the  stations.    These  plots  emphasize  that  the  Ohio  River  Valley  is  the 
major  source  area  of  acid  precipitation  in  southern  Ontario. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  data  analysis  on  the  acid  precipitation  data  sets  from  Ontario  shows  that  there  are 
three  principle  components  contributing  to  the    precipitation  chemistry.    Based  on  their 
chemical  nature,  these  three  components  can  be  referred  as  acid  gas  sources,  Ca  and  Mg 
sources,  and  Na  and  CI  sources.    They  are  related  to  SO,  and  NO,  emission,  soil  particles  and 
marine  aerosol,  respectively.    The  acid  sources  are  important  and  responsible  for  the  acidity  of 
the  precipitation.    By  incorporating  the  information  of  air  parcel  trajectory,  the  acid  sources  can 
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be  located  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and  the  east  coast,  the  Ca  and  Mg  sources  in  the  midwest, 
particularly  in  the  converging  area  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  river,  and  Na  and  CI  sources 
from  the  Gulf,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  areas.    These  results  suggest  that  the  Sudbury  area  is  not  a 
source  area.    The  reasons  might  include  the  prevailing  wind  direction  (southwest),  high  stack 
and  relatively  short  distance  from  the  stack  to  the  monitoring  stations. 

The  approach  of  incorporating  trajectory  information  into  factor  analysis  in  the  receptor 
modeling  was  originally  used  in  particulate  matter  study  (Malm  et  ai,  1986).    It  seems  more 
difficult  to  use  this  approach  in  precipitation  studies  since  precipitation  involves  additional 
chemical  and  physical  processes.    Particles  have  a  tendency  to  better  maintain  their 
characteristics  when  compared  with  precipitation.    More  factors  affect  the  precipitation 
composition  during  the  formation  and  transport  within  the  distance  of  the  trajectory.    For 
instance,  if  another  precipitation  event  occurs  in  transit,  then  much  of  the  material  can  be 
washed  out  and  the  pollutant  concentration,  e.g.  SOl    will  be  reduced  even  though  the 
trajectory  has  passed  an  SOj  emission  area.    In  all  cases,  there  are  several  trajectories  that 
represent  air  movement  for  the  same  sampling  period.    In  these  trajectories,  some  of  them  may 
pass  through  clean  areas,  but  others  pass  through  source  areas.    They  all  correspond  to  the 
same  precipitation  sample.    This  mixing  of  air  parcels  will  interfere  with  separating  the  regional 
influences  and  provide  uncertain  results.    For  this  reason,  a  shorter  sampling  period  may  help 
reduce  the  interference  and  increase  the  precision  of  these  analyses.    In  addition,  if  multilayer 
trajectories  are  used,  the  results  may  be  improved. 


Local  Scale  Particle  Source  Apportionment 

INTRODUCTION 

Ambient  air  quality  standards  for  total  suspended  particles  (TSP)  created  the  need  to 
identify  particle  sources  so  that  effective  control  strategies  could  be  designed  and  implemented. 
The  initial  efforts  that  are  generally  made  at  the  identification  of  particle  sources  focused  on 
dispersion  models  of  point  sources  and  in  most  cases,  resulted  in  substantial  reductions  in  TSP 
levels.    However,  as  the  increment  of  additional  control  needed  to  reach  standard  levels  became 
smaller,  the  model  uncertainties  lead  to  difficulties  in  identifying  the    actual  sources  of 
continuing  problems.    In  addition,  fugitive  and  other  non-ducted  emissions  are  generally  not 
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treated  or  are  poorly  handled  in  these  models.    Thus,  additional  methods  were  required  to 
identify  and  quantitatively  apportion  particle  mass  to  sources. 

Again,  the  measured  properties  of  the  collected  ambient  samples  are  used  to  infer  the 
contributions  of  the  sources  to  the  ambient  pollutant  concentration.    These  methods  therefore 
require  that  samples  be  obtained  at  locations  of  interest,  receptor  sites,  and  that  the  samples  so 
collected  be  analyzed  for  the  properties  that  are  characteristic  of  the  pollutant  sources. 

These  requirements  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  new  analytical  methods  have  been 
developed  that  permit  multielemental  analysis  of  large  numbers  of  airborne  particle  samples. 
Thus,  large  data  bases  on  the  composition  of  airborne  particles  are  available  for  use  in  these 
receptor  models.    Although  much  of  the  thrust  of  the  model  developments  have  been  aimed  at 
identitlcation  of  sources  of  particle  mass,  they  also  can  be  used  to  elucidate  the  origins  of  the 
various  measured  species  observed  in  the  samples.    It  then  becomes  possible  to  quantitatively 
apportion  the  observed  airborne  concentrations  such  as  airborne  lead  among  the  various  source 
types. 

The  importance  of  receptor  models  as  air  quality  management  tools  in  the  United  States 
has  recently  substantially  increased  because  of  the  promulgation  of  a  new  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  particulate  matter.    This  new  standard  requires  all  of  the  state  and  local  air  quality 
planning  agencies  to  revise  their  plans  for  improving  air  quality  and  reducing  the  particulate 
level  concentrations  where  they  are  expected  to  exceed  the  prescribed  levels.    In  the  associated 
guidance  documents  provided  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (1986).  receptor 
models  are  explicitly  approved  for  use  in  this  planning  process  along  with  the  traditional 
dispersion  models.    Thus,  receptor  models  have  now  become  an  accepted  tool  for  air  quality 
management.    Several  of  the  applicable  models  and  examples  of  their  use  in  apportioning 
particle  mass  to  sources  will  be  presented. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  MASS  CONSERVATION 

All  of  the  currently  used  receptor  models  are  based  on  the  concept  of  conservation  of 
mass  and  the  use  of  a  mass  balance  analysis.    For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  total  airborne 
particulate  lead  concentration  (ng/m^)  measured  at  a  site  can  be  considered  to  be  the  sum  of 
contributions  from  independent  source  types  such  as  motor  vehicles,  incinerators,  smelters,  etc. 
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PW    =    Pbaoco    +    Pb,„a.    +    Pb,.e.«    +    -  -  ^^^ 

However,  a  motor  vehicle  burning  leaded  gasoline  emits  particles  containing  materials  other  than 
lead.    Therefore,  the  atmospheric  concentration  of  lead  from  automobiles  in  ngim\  Pb3„,o,  can  be 
considered  to  be  the  product  of  two  cofactors;  the  gravimetric  concentration  (ng,'mg)  of  lead  m 
automotive  particulate  emissions,  a^^,,^,  and  the  mass  concentration  (mg/m^)  of  automotive 
particles  in  the  atmosphere,  i^^^ 

Pbauco    =    ap,,uJauco  ^6) 

The  normal  approach  to  obtaining  a  data  set  for  receptor  modeling  is  to     determine  a  large 
number  of  chemical  constituents  such  as  elemental  concentrations  in  a  number  of  samples.    The 
mass  balance  equation  can  thus  be  extended  to  account  for  all  m  elements  in  the  n  samples  as 
contributions  from  p  independent  sources 

k=l  j  =  l.n 

where  x,j  is  the  ith  elemental  concentration  measured  in  the  jth  sample,  a,^  is  the  gravimetric 
concentration  of  the  ith  element  in  material  from  the  kth  source,  and  f^,  is  the  airborne  mass 
concentration  of  material  from  the  kth  source  contributing  to  the  jth  sample.    There  are  several 
different  approaches  to  receptor  model  analysis  that  have  been  successfully  applied  including 
chemical  mass  balance  (CMB),  and  multivariate  receptor  models  including  principal  components 
analysis  and  target  transformation  factor  analysis  (TTFA).    These  models  can  be  applied  to  both 
particulate  and  gaseous  species.    The  basis  for  each  of  these  methods  will  be  presented  in 
subsequent  sections  with  examples  of  their  application  to  the  identification  of  particle  sources  in 
Hamilton. 

CHEMICAL  MASS  BALANCE 

The  chemical  mass  balance  (CMB)  sometimes  called  the  chemical  element  balance  solves 
equation  7  directly  for  each  sample  by  assuming  that  the  number  of  sources  and  their 
compositions  at  the  receptor  site  are  known.    This  approach  was  first  independently  suggested 
by  Winchester  and  Nifong  (1971)  and  by  Miller.  Friedlander,  and  Hidy  (1972).    The  composition 
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of  an  ambient  sample  is  then  used  in  a  multiple  linear  regression  against  source  compositions  to 
derive  the  mass  contribution  of  each  source  to  that  particular  sample. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  the  CMB  analysis  works  well  in  case  when  both 
the  source  and  ambient  samples  were  collected  and  analyzed  during  the  same  time  period. 
Much  less  detailed  resolution  of  sources  are  generally  possible  when  its  sources  are  not  sampled 
and  analyzed.    In  an  intercomparison  study  organized  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (Stevens  and  Pace,  1984)  to  examine  receptor  models,  a  set  of  ambient  particulate 
elemental  compositional  data  sets  were  analyzed  by  a  number  of  investigators  using  similar  CMB 
methods.    The  compositions  of  particles  from  sources  in  Houston  were  not  available  and  were 
not  measured  during  this  program  so  that  source  composition  profiles  had  to  be  obtained  from 
literature  sources.    The  lack  of  source  data  immediately  raised  problems  in  the  use  of  the  mass 
balance  methods  and  comparison  of  results  from  different  investigators  (Dzubay  et  ai,  1984).    It 
is  not  always  certain  exactly  which  sources  should  be  included  in  the  analysis.    Although 
emission  inventories  may  be  available  for  the  region,  it  may  be  that  the  measured  source 
composition  for  a  coal-fired  power  plant  in  Maryland  burning  eastern  bituminous  coal  is  not  a 
particularly  good  representation  for  a  plant  in  Hamilton. 

An  additional  problem  for  receptor  modeling  is  that  profiles  of  real  sources  change  their 
characteristics  in  time.    For  example,  the  motor  vehicle  profile  is  undergoing  rapid  changes  in 
lead  and  bromine  concentrations  with  time  as  the  mix  of  new,  catalyst-equipped  and  diesel  cars 
and  leaded-fuel  burning  vehicles  change. 

MULTIVARIATE  RECEPTOR  MODELS 

Alternative  approaches  have  been  developed  for  identifying  and  quantitatively 
apportioning  sources  of  airborne  particles  using  multivariate  statistical  analysis.    Eigenvector 
analysis  has  been  the  principal  method  that  has  been  applied  to  airborne  particle  composition 
data.    An  eigenvector  analysis  tries  to  simplify  the  description  of  a  system  by  determining  the 
minimum  number  of  new  variables  necessary  to  reproduce  the  measured  attributes  of  the 
system.    The  mathematical  basis  of  these  methods  has  been  described  by  Hopke  (1985). 

Principal  components  and  factor  analysis  are  names  given  to  several  of  the  variety  of 
forms  of  eigenvector  analysis.  It  was  originally  developed  and  used  in  psychology  to  provide 
mathematical  models  of  psychological  theories  of  human  ability  and  behavior  (Harman,  1976). 
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However,  eigenvector  analysis  has  found  wide  application  throughout  the  physical  and  life 
sciences.    Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  literature  in  regard  to  the 
terminology  of  eigenvector  analysis.    Various  changes  in  the  way  the  method  is  applied  has 
resulted  in  it  being  called  factor  analysis,  principal  components  analysis,  principal  components 
factor  analysis,  empirical  orthogonal  function  analysis,  Karhunen-Loeve  transform,  etc., 
depending  on  the  way  the  data  are  scaled  before  analysis  or  how  the  resulting  vectors  are 
treated  after  the  eigenvector  analysis  is  completed.    All  of  the  methods  have  the  same  basic 
objective;  the  compression  of  data  into  fewer  dimensions  and  the  identification  of  the  structure 
of  interrelationships  that  exist  between  the  variables  measured  or  the  cases  studied. 

The  first  step  in  the  eigenvector  analysis  is  the  calculation  of  a  dispersion  matrix,  the 
matrix  that  contains  quantitative  information  on  the  relative  variation  of  pairs  of  variables  or 
pairs  of  samples  (cases).    There  are  two  basic  types  of  dispersion  matrices.    They  are  covariance 
matrices  and  correlation  matrices.    For  a  correlation  matrix,  the  data  are  scaled  such  that  each 
variable  or  each  case  has  an  equal  weight.    The  data  are  not  scaled  before  calculating 
covariance.    In  both  instances,  the  data  may  be  centered  by  subtracting  a  mean  value  before 
scaling  and  the  calculation  of  the  matrix  elements.    The  choice  of  dispersion  matrix  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  data  set  to  be  analyzed.    For  many  types  of  chemical  spectroscopic  data,  the 
covariance  matrix  is  the  choice  because  each  variable  has  the  same  measurement  scale.    For 
many  geochemical  problems,  the  difference  in  scale  between  major,  minor,  and  trace 
components  requires  scaling  to  avoid  domination  of  the  analysis  by  the  major  components. 

The  dispersion  matrix  is  then  decomposed  into  a  series  of  orthogonal  vectors  by  the 
process  outlined  by  Joreskog,  Klovan,  and  Reyment  (1976)  so  that 

U'DU  =  A  (8) 

where  U  is  the  matrix  of  eigenvectors,  U'  is  its  transpose,  D  is  the  dispersion  matrix,  and  a  is  a 
diagonal  matrix  of  eigenvalues  where  the  trace  of  A  is  equal  to  the  trace  of  D.    If  there  were 
no  errors  in  the  data  from  which  D  is  calculated,  the  number  of  non-zero  eigenvalues  would  be 
the  dimensionality  of  the  problem  called  the  rank  of  D.    The  rank  for  the  original  data  matrbc  is 
the  same  as  that  for  the  dispersion  matrix.    However,  experimental  error  generally  results  in  a 
number  of  small  but  non-zero  eigenvalues.    The  determination  of  the  number  of  vectors 
containing  significant  information  relative  to  those  dominated  by  noise  is  often  a  difficult  one. 
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The  lack  of  universally  applicable  criteria  for  determining  the  dimensionality  of  the  data  is  a 
major  problem  in  the  application  of  factor  analysis. 

In  the  most  commonly  used  approach  to  calculating  the  eigenvectors,  the  maximum 
amount  of  variance  is  packed  into  the  first  eigenvalue.    The  maximum  possible  amount  of  the 
remaining  variance  goes  into  the  second  and  so  forth.    This  compression  of  the  information  into 
a  few  components  permits  much  of  the  variation  in  the  data  set  to  be  displayed  in  a  two  or 
three  dimensional  plot.    For  many  classification  problems,  the  first  few  factors  are  able  to 
reproduce  most  of  the  data  structure  and  to  remove  some  of  the  noise.    The  objects  can  then 
be  plotted  using  the  components  axes  and  thus  display  the  features  of  high  dimensional  data  in 
a  few  dimensions  (Blackith  and  Reyment.  1971). 

The  compression  of  variance  into  the  first  factors  will  improve  the  ease  with  which  the 
number  of  factors  can  be  determined.    However,  their  nature  has  now  been  mixed  by  the 
calculational  method.    Thus,  once  the  number  of  factors  has  been  determined,  it  is  often  useful 
to  rotate  the  axes  in  order  to  provide  a  more  interpretable  structure.    The  axis  rotation  can 
retain  the  orthogonality  of  the  eigenvectors  or  cause  them  to  be  oblique.    Depending  on  the 
initial  data  treatment,  the  axes  rotations  may  be  in  the  scaled  and/or  centered  space  or  in  the 
original  variable  scale  space.    The  latter  approach  has  proved  quite  useful  in  a  number  of 
chemical  applications  described  by  Malinowski  and  Howery  (1980)  and  in  environmental  systems 
as  described  by  Hopke  (1985). 

One  of  the  valuable  uses  of  this  l\npe  of  analysis  is  in  screening  large  data  sets  to  identif\' 
errors  (Roscoe  et  ai.  1982).    With  the  use  of  atomic  and  nuclear  methods  to  analyze 
environmental  samples  for  a  multitude  of  elements,  very  large  data  sets  havee  basic  objective: 
the  compression  of  data  into  fewer  dimensions  and  the  identification  of  the  structure  of 
interrelationships  that  exist  between  the  variables  measured  or  the  cases  studied.    Principal 
component  factor  analysis  can  provide  useful  insight  into  several  possible  problems  that  may 
exist  in  a  data  set  including  incorrect  single  values  and  some  types  of  systematic  errors. 

In  the  early  applications  of  factor  analysis  to  particulate  compositional  data,  it  was 
generally  easy  to  identify  a  fine  particle  mode  lead/bromine  factor  that  could  be  assigned  as 
motor  vehicle  emissions.    In  many  cases,  a  calcium  factor  sometimes  associated  with  lead  could 
be  found  in  the  coarse  mode  analysis  and  could  be  assigned  as  road  dust.    However,  the 
problem  of  diminishing  lead  concentrations  in  gasoline  represents  a  problem  to  identify  the 
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influence  of  motor  vehicles.    As  the  lead  and  related  bromine  concentrations  diminish,  the 
clearly  distinguishable  covariance  of  these  two  elements  disappears.    In  a  study  of  particle 
sources  in  southeast  Chicago  based  on  samples  from  1985  and  1986.  much  lower  lead  levels  are 
observed  and  the  lead/bromine  correlation  is  quite  weak  (Hopke  et  al..  1988).    Thus,  the 
identification  of  highway  emissions  through  factor  analysis  based  on  lead  or  lead  and  bromine  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  and  other  species  are  going  to  be  needed  in  the  future. 

A  problem  that  exists  with  these  forms  of  factor  analysis  is  that  they  do  not  permit 
quantitative  source  apportionment  of  particle  mass  or  specific  elemental  concentrations.    In  an 
effort  to  find  an  alternative  method  that  would  provide  information  on  source  contributions 
when  only  the  ambient  particulate  analytical  results  are  available.  Hopke  and  coworkers  have 
developed  target  transformation  factor  analysis  (TTFA).    This  approach  was  recently  reviewed 
by  Hopke  (1988).    In  this  analysis,  resolution  similar  to  that  obtained  from  a  CMB  analysis  can 
be  obtained.    However,  a  CMB  analysis  can  be  made  on  a  single  sample  if  the  source  data  is 
known  while  TTFA  requires  a  series  of  samples  with  varying  impacts  by  the  same  sources,  but 
does  not  require  a  priori  knowledge  of  the  source  characteristics. 

In  matrix  notation  equation  3  can  be  rewritten  as 
X  =  AF 
where  X  is  the  matrix  of  ambient  aerosol  compositions,  A  is  the  matrLx  of  source  composition 
profiles,  and  F  is  the  matrix  of  mass  contributions  of  the  sources  to  the  samples.    The  objectives 
of  TTFA  are  1)  to  determine  p,  the  number  of  independent  sources  that  contribute  to  the 
system,  2)  to  identify  the  components  of  matrix  A,  the  elemental  source  profiles,  and  3)  to 
calculate  F.  the  contribution  of  each  source  to  each  sample. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  TTFA  was  to  the  source  identification  of  urban  street 
dust  (Lamb  et  al..  1980).    The  sample  of  street  dust  was  vacuumed  from  an  intersection  in 
Urbana,  Illinois.    The  sample  was  physically  fractionated  by  particle  size.  densit\',  and  magnetic 
susceptibility  to  produce  30  subsamples.    Each  subsample  was  analyzed  by  instrumental  neutron 
activation  analysis  and  atomic  absorption  spectroscopy  to  yield  analytical  results  for  35  elements. 

The  number  of  sources  is  determined  by  performing  an  eigenvalue  analysis  on  the  matrix 
of  correlations  between  the  samples.    A  target  transformation  determines  the  degree  of  overlap 
between  an  input  source  profile  and  one  of  the  calculated  factor  axes.    The  input  source 
profiles,  called  test  vectors,  are  developed  from  existing  knowledge  of  the  emission  profiles  of 
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various  sources  or  by  an  iterative  technique  from  simple  test  vectors  (Roscoe  and  Hopke,  1981). 
The  identified  source  profiles  are  then  used  in  a  simple  weighted  least-squares  determination  of 
the  mass  contributions  of  the  sources  (Severin  et  al.,  1983). 

In  the  analysis  of  the  street  dust,  six  sources  were  identified  including  soil,  cement,  tire 
wear,  direct  automobile  exhaust,  salt  and  iron  particles.    The  lead  concentration  of  the  motor 
vehicle  source  was  found  to  be  15%  with  a  lead  to  bromine  ratio  of  0.39.    This  ratio  is  in  good 
agreement  with  the  values  obtained  by  Dzubay  et  al.  (1979)  for  Los  Angeles  freeways  and  in  the 
range  presented  by  Harrison  and  Sturges  (1983)  in  their  extensive  review  of  the  literature.    One 
of  the  principal  advantages  of  TTFA  is  that  it  can  identify  the  source  composition  profiles  as 
they  exist  at  the  receptor  site.    There  can  be  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  particles  in 
transit  from  the  source  to  the  receptor  and  approaches  that  provide  thjse  modified  source 
profiles  should  improve  the  receptor  model  results.    Chang  et  al.  (1988)  have  applied  TTFA  to 
an  extensive  set  of  data  from  St.  Louis,  MO,  to  develop  source  composition  profiles  based  on  a 
subset  selection  process  developed  by  Rheingrover  and  Gordon  (1988). 

Rheingrover  and  Gordon  (1988)  identify  samples  strongly  affected  by  single  point 
sources  using  wind-trajectory  analysis.    They  select  samples  from  a  data  base  such  as  the  one 
obtained  in  the  Regional  Air  Pollution  Study  (RAPS)  of  St.  Louis,  MO,  that  were  heavily 
influenced  by  major  sources  of  each  element.    These  samples  were  identified  according  to  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Concentration  of  the  element  in  question  X  >  X  +  Zcr  where  X  is  the  average 
concentration  of  that  particular  element  for  each  station  and  size  fraction  (coarse  or 
fine  particle  size  fraction),  Z^-  is  typically  set  at  about  three  for  most  elements,  and 
is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  concentration  of  that  element. 

2.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  6  or  12  hourly  average  wind  directions  for  most 
samples,  or  minute  averages  for  2-hour  samples,  taken  during  intensive  periods  is 
less  than  20  degrees. 
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Samples  that  are  strongly  affected  by  emissions  firom  a  source  were  identified  through 
observation  of  clustering  of  mean  wind  directions  for  the  sampling  periods  selected  with  angles 
pointing  toward  the  source. 

TARGET  TRANSFORMATION  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 

For  many  problems  it  is  of  interest  to  interpret  the  data  in  terms  of  a  mass  balance.    It 
is  assumed  that  the  measured  environmental  property  is  a  linearly  additive  sum  of  independent 
contributions  from  each  of  the  sources.   Thus,  we  can  rewrite  equation  2  such  that  the  actual 
value  of  X,,  rather  than  the  standardized  value  is  apportioned. 

^,  =  I    a,f,  (9) 

k=l 
where  now  a,t  is  the  concentration  of  the  ith  element  in  particles  from  the  kth  source  and  t\j  is 
the  contribution  of  particle  mass  by  the  kth  source  to  the  jth  sample.    Principal  components  or 
empirical  orthogonal  vector  analysis  are  able  to  identify  the  interrelationships  between  samples, 
locations,  or  time.    They  are  able  to  provide  correlations  among  the  variables  and  causal  factor. 
but  not  direct  estimates  of  the  contribution  of  sources  to  the  measured  aerosol  mass  in  ngjmK 
It  is  the  purpose  of  target  transformation  factor  analysis  to  make  such  an  apportionment  based 
only  on  the  ambient  concentration  data.    The  methodology  is  described  by  Hopke  (1985;  1988; 
1989)  and  has  been  successfully  applied  to  a  number  of  urban  aerosol  mass  apportionment 
problems,  artificial  data  to  test  the  method,  and  the  determination  of  mineral  matter  content  in 
coal  where  the  TTFA  results  could  be  compared  to  those  obtained  by  x-ray  diffraction.    The 
results  presented  below  were  obtained  using  the  TTFA  code  FANTASIA  (Hopke  et  ai.  1983; 
Hopke  and  Dharmavaram,  1986). 

SOURCE  ^J'PORTIONMENT  IN  HAMILTON 

To  examine  how  to  apply  TTFA  to  the  source  apportionment  of  airborne  particulate 
matter,  a  data  set  obtained  by  the  x-ray  fluorescence  (XRF)  analysis  of  samples  collected  with  a 
dichotomous  sampler  in  Hamilton  during  the  period  of  September  19,  1983  to  July  7,  1986  will 
be  examined.    The  dichotomous  sampler  provides  two  samples  for  each  24  hour  sampling 
interval;  one  sample  in  the  aerodynamic  diameter  range  of  2.5  ^m  to  10  /xm  and  the  other  with 
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aerodynamic  diameter  <  2.5  ^m.    The  larger  size  range  sample  is  called  the  "coarse"  fraction 
and  the  smaller  size  mode  is  referred  to  as  the  "fine"  fraction. 

First,  the  Rheingrover  and  Gordon  trajectory  analysis  approach  was  employed  to  identify 
particle  sources  and  develop  specific  source  profiles  for  the  Hamilton  airshed.    We  obtained  the 
meteorological  data  for  several  sites  in  Hamilton  from  the  Canadian  Climate  Center.    The 
hourly  average  wind  speed  and  direction  values  were  extracted  and  matched  to  the  particle 
sampling  intervals.    The  meteorological  data  from  the  location  nearest  to  the  sampling  site  was 
used  for  this  analysis.    Particle  composition  data  from  all  of  the  sites  was  evaluated.    The  data 
were  then  examined  to  determine  if  there  were  samples  showing  high  elemental  concentrations 
and  constant  wind  direction.    Unfortunately,  the  combination  of  a  small  set  of  samples  and 
nature  of  the  meteorology  of  Hamilton  did  not  provide  any  data  sets  of  more  than  2  to  3 
samples.    The  proximity  to  Lake  Ontario  results  in  land/sea  breeze  behavior  and  the  presence  of 
an  escarpment  separating  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  city  give  rise  to  wind  directions 
that  do  not  remain  constant  over  24  hour  periods.    Thus,  the  trajectory  selection  method  could 
not  be  applied  to  obtain  sets  of  samples  significantly  affected  by  single  point  sources  as  had 
been  found  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.    Thus,  we  began  the  TTFA  examination  of  the 
entire  set  of  samples  for  both  the  fine  and  coarse  fractions. 

The  TTFA  process  requires  data  sets  that  have  complete  data  for  all  elements  in  all 
samples.    Thus,  samples  in  which  a  majority  of  the  data  points  were  below  detection  limits  or 
those  variables  for  which  a  majority  of  the  results  were  undetectable  were  eliminated.    In 
addition  the  iterative  TTFA  procedure  also  requires  knowledge  of  the  total  mass  concentration 
value  of  each  sample.    For  these  samples,  there  had  been  difficulties  in  the  weighing  procedures 
(Chan,  1988).    It  is  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  radioactive  source  used  as  a  static  eliminator 
to  remove  the  charge  on  the  filters  was  not  employed  or  had  decayed  to  the  point  where  it 
would  no  longer  produce  an  adequate  bipolar  charging  field.    Thus,  many  of  the  mass  values  of 
the    filters  are  suspect.    We  have  attempted  to  select  as  large  and  complete  a  data  set  as 
possible. 

A  second  difficulty  with  these  data  is  the  absence  of  quantitative  estimates  of  uncertainty 
in  the  measured  elemental  concentrations.    The  samples  were  analyzed  by  XRF.    As  part  of 
that  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  statistical  precision  in  the  fluoresced  x-ray  intensities. 
By  combining  these  results  with  the  values  from  the  blank  filters  and  estimated  uncertainties  in 
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the  volume  of  air  that  was  sampled,  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  uncertainty  in  the 
concentration  could  be  obtained.    It  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  Ministry  that  they  develop 
the  procedures  to  incorporate  error  analysis  into  the  XRF  analytical  procedures  so  that  the  data 
quality  can  be  fully  assessed  before  further  analysis  is  attempted.    It  is  important  to  know  which 
values  are  close  to  the  limits  of  detection  and  thus  have  large  inherent  uncertainties  in  them. 
Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  the  squared  average  error  is  typically  the  most  useful  weight 
to  use  in  the  iterative  target  transformation  vector  development  process.    Since  these  errors  are 
not  available  here,  we  have  used  the  variances  of  the  variables  as  the  rotation  weights.    Finally. 
for  those  cases  where  the  reported  values  were  below  detection  limits,  we  have  replaced  the 
detection  limit  with  a  value  equal  to  the  product  of  the  detection  limit  with  a  number  between 
0  and  1  selected  with  a  uniform  random  number  generator. 

Fine  Fraction  Results 

A  total  of  132  pairs  of  samples  were  obtained  at  site  29025,  the  site  with  the  longest 
record  of  sampling.    The  other  sites  in  Hamilton  had  too  few  samples  to  permit  multivariate 
analysis  methods  to  be  used  (Henry  et  aL,  1984).    After  screening  the  data  for  missing  values 
and  for  designations  of  questionable  analytical  results,  we  have  used  94  samples  and  21 
elemental  concentrations  for  the  fine  fraction  sample  data  set. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  resolvable  sources,  an  eigenvalue  analysis  is  made. 
The  results  of  the  eigenvalue  anaK'sis  are  presented  in  Table  XI.    The  eigenvalue  provides  a 
measure  of  the  information  content  of  the  corresponding  eigenvector.    The  other  parameters 
presented  in  the  table  provide  measures  of  the  qualit\'  of  the  data  reproduced  with  a  given 
number  of  factors  relative  to  the  original  data  set.    Thus,  we  want  to  choose  a  number  of 
factors  such  that  there  is  still  a  significant  eigenvalue,  but  where  the  values  of  the  data 
reproduction  indicators  have  become  low.    In  this  case,  an  initial  choice  of  6  factors  is  made. 
There  is  a  significant  decrease  in  the  eigenvalue  between  6  and  7  factors  and  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  values  of  the  reproduction  quality  indicators.    It  is  generally  not 
possible  to  resolve  more  than  about  6  to  7  sources  in  this  type  of  analysis  unless  the  noise  level 
in  the  data  is  very  low  and  there  is  considerable  orthogonality  in  the  source  profiles. 

The  next  step  is  the  iterative  development  of  the  source  profiles.    Beginning  from  the  21 
unique  vectors  and  iterating  to  convergence,  a  set  of  final  vectors  has  been  obtained  and  are 
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Table  XI.    Results  of  eigenvalue  analysis  and  data  reproduction  tests  for  tine  fraction  data  at 
Hamilton  site  29025. 

Average 

Factor  Eigenvalue  RMS        Chi-Square' Exner         Indicator      Error 

I  8.0864E+01  9.4486E-03  1.8703E-01  .418343  2.0897E-04  978.12 

2  7.4554E+00  4.8945E-03  5.3404E-02  .275098  1.5622E-04  763.77 

3  2.2110E+00  3.6658E-03  3.1969E-02  .214989  1.3975E-04  717.77 

4  1.3004E+00  2.5751E-03  1.6888E-02  .169986  1.2747E-04  669.61 

5  9.0204E-01  1.7987E-03  8.8530E-03  .129912  1.1336E-04  539.58 

6  7.5265E-01  1.3137E-03  5.0947E-03  .082760  8.4863E-05  484.53 

7  2.2998E-01  1.1992E-03  4.6006E-03  .061523  7.4963E-05  314.43 

8  9.7348E-02  9.5718E-04  3.1933E-03  .049880  7.3148E-05  310.65 

9  7.2979E-02  6.5909E-04  1.6595E-03  .038932  6.9741E-05  307.96 
10  5.3833E-02  3.9981E-04  6.7412E-04  .028258  6.2919E-05  302.11 

II  1.7576E-02  3.3958E-04  5.4137E-04  .023755  6.7126E-05  309.60 

12  1.1989E-02  2.9041E-04  4.4530E-04  .020114  7.3965E-05  284.13 

13  1.0466E-02  2.5991E-04  4.0621E-04  .016283  8.0378E-05  213.25 

14  6.7278E-03  2.1031E-04  3.0778E-04  .013248  9.1310E-05  153.60 

15  4.5323E-03  1.8903E-04  2.9374E-04  .010729  1.0872E-04  98.74 

16  3.9014E-03  1.2522E-04  1.5668E-04  .007946  1.2701E-04         73.53 

17  2.1127E-03  9.0470E-05  1.0355E-04  .005915  1.65I7E-04  40.15 

18  1.4441E-03  6.5687E-05  7.3743E-05  .003968  2.2746E-04  23.64 

19  7.2716E-04  3.9589E-05  4.0715E-05  .002461  3.8877E-04         9.13 

20  2.8266E-04  2.3306E-05  2.8603E-05  .001514  1.3526E-03          3.75 

'Chi-square  not  weighted  by  errors 


presented  in  Table  XII.    There  are  a  number  of  the  iterated  profiles  that  have  quite  similar 
characteristics.    In  order  to  group  the  vectors  into  a  small  number  of  possible  source  types,  a 
cluster  analysis  is  performed.    .Aji  agglomerative  hierarchical  cluster  analysis  is  performed  using 
squared  Euclidean  distance  and  average  linkage  as  the  clustering  criterion  (Massart  and 
Kaufman.  1983).    The  dendrogram  for  this  cluster  analysis  is  provided  in  Figure  17.    The  figure 
shows  the  relationships  among  the  various  vectors.    The  objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  quickly 
find  groups  of  vectors  that  have  similar  characteristics  and  thus  represent  the  various  source 
types  contributing  to  the  system.    It  also  identifies  those  vectors  that  are  unique  and  are 
probably  strongly  related  to  a  specific  element. 

To  examine  the  groupings,  a  vertical  line  is  envisioned  in  the  dendrogram.    For  the  one 
in  Figure  17,  a  vertical  line  at  the  criterion  value  represent  by  M  or  N  would  separate  the 
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Table  XII.    Iterated  vectors  from  target  transformation  analysis  of  Hamilton  fine  particle 
composition  data. 


Element 

Vector  1 

Vector  2 

Veaor  3 

Vector  4 

Vector  5 

Vector  6 

Vector  7 

Vector  8 

Al 

1.0256E+04 

4.3017E+03 

4.2915E+03 

5.6420E+03 

4.5599E+03 

4.5147E+03 

4.3208E+03 

2.5050E+03 

As 

83713E+02 

2.0281E+03 

Z1271E+03 

1.8479E+03 

7.5328E+02 

1.9668E+03 

2.0533E+03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Br 

4.8261E+03 

1.1174E+04 

1.1889E+04 

1.0470E+04 

1.5120E+03 

1.0776E+04 

1.1352E+04 

9.4244E  +  02 

Ca 

7.1154E+03 

1.0173E+04 

1.0887E+04 

1.0270E+04 

2.1987E+00 

9.8523E+03 

1.0354E+04 

3.6918E  +  03 

CI 

5.4761E+03 

3.1068E+03 

1.3830E+02 

8.4655E+01 

6.3183E+04 

5.329OE+03 

2.5011E  +  03 

1.2308E  +  03 

Cr 

1.3843E+03 

2.5512E+03 

2.6581E+03 

2.3859E+03 

13866E+03 

2.5040E+03 

2.5808E+03 

4.6921E  +  01 

Cu 

1.4996E+03 

3.0865E+03 

3.2448E+03 

2.8781E+03 

1.0260E+03 

19973E+03 

3.1266E  +  03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Fe 

1.8594E+03 

2.4759E+02 

1J455E+02 

1.3905E+03 

3.1348E+02 

2.9807E+02 

2.0192E+02 

7.1136E  +  04 

K 

5.2119E+03 

5.5332E+03 

5.4116E+03 

5.3553E+03 

9.6764E+03 

5.7332E+03 

5.5254E+03 

7.7493E  +  03 

Mn 

2.0553E+03 

2.6948E+03 

2.7929E+03 

2.6841E+03 

1.7284E+03 

2.6752E  +  03 

2.7227E+03 

3.6766E  +  03 

Ni 

1.2985E+03 

2.5998E+03 

2.6869E+03 

2.3741E+03 

1.8258E+03 

2.5615E+03 

2.6250E+03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Pb 

1.5743E+04 

3.7813E+04 

4.0279E+04 

3.5405E+04 

3.8168E+03 

3.6388E+04 

3.S415E+04 

7.9213E  +  03 

P 

1.2810E+03 

3.1642E+03 

3.2455E+03 

2.7999E+03 

2.2450E+03 

3.0927E+03 

3.1846E  +  03 

4.8677E  +  02 

Rb 

3.0898E+02 

3.8008E+02 

3.1039E+02 

2.6604E+02 

1.6754E+03 

4.1963E+02 

3.6532E  +  02 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Se 

1.2545E+03 

2.4921E  +  03 

2.6253E+03 

2.3414E+03 

8.3320E+02 

2.4264E  +  03 

2.5275E  +  03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Si 

3.2496E+04 

1.4438E+02 

5.2574E+01 

7.4790E+03 

8.3492E+02 

1.2140E  +  03 

2.0362E  +  02 

1.1600E  +  02 

Sr 

5.7085E+02 

1.0637E+03 

1.0681E+03 

9.3772E+02 

1.3315E+03 

1.0681E+03 

1.0671E  +  03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

S 

3.4568E+03 

1.6377E+03 

1.6822E+02 

1.0858E+02 

1.4211E+02 

5.7S62E+02 

1.0692E+03 

4.1005E  +  02 

Ti 

1.5969E+03 

2.8470E+03 

2.9856E+03 

2.6978E+03 

1.1514E+03 

2.7818E+03 

2.8841E+03 

8.3020E  +  01 

V 

1.3466E+03 

2.6513E+03 

2.7671E+03 

2.4604E+03 

1.3578E+03 

2.5964E+03 

2.6829E  +  03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Zn 

1.2592E+02 

3.1018E+02 

2.1698E+02 

1.225  lE+02 

6.4445E+02 

2.2647E+02 

2.3664E+02 

4.1781E  +  00 

Element 

Vector  9 

Vector  10 

Vector  11 

Vector  12 

Vector  13 

Vector  14 

Vector  15 

Vector  16 

Al 

5.4195E+03 

5.1228E+03 

4.3582E+03 

4.2255E+03 

4.2884E+03 

4.4544E+03 

4.3969E+03 

1.5590E+04 

As 

1.2106E+03 

1.4223E+03 

1.9407E+03 

2.1140E+03 

1.8944E+03 

1.1732E+03 

2.0634E+03 

7.0105E  +  01 

Br 

6.6157E+03 

8.2918E  +  03 

1.0523E+04 

1.1857E+04 

1.0173E+04 

4.S047E  +  03 

1.1417E+04 

1.1997E  +  03 

Ca 

6.7588E+03 

8.4812E+03 

9.5010E+03 

1.0857E+04 

9.1481E+03 

3.6496E+03 

1.0435E+04 

6.3243E  +  03 

CI 

1.5043E+04 

5.0284E+03 

7.4574E+03 

6.4874E+01 

7.4006E+03 

3.5066E+04 

2.5893  E+ 03 

6.5503E  +  02 

Cr 

1.7482E+03 

1.9432E+03 

2.4774E+03 

2.6412E+03 

2.4050E+03 

1.6834E  +  03 

2.5990E  +  03 

6.6504E  +  02 

Cu 

1.9273E+03 

2.2717E+03 

2.9475E+03 

3.2358E+03 

2.8678E+03 

1.7031E+03 

3.1419E+03 

5.6472E  +  02 

Fe 

1.0789E+04 

1.2433E+04 

3.1080E+02 

9.8829E+01 

2.8347E+02 

4.9982E  +  02 

1.5540E  +  02 

7.5844E  +  00 

K 

6.6622E+03 

6.0869E+03 

5.8682E+03 

5.3470E+03 

5.7085E+03 

7.3043E+03 

5.5828E+03 

4.4542E  +  03 

M 

2_5493E+03 

2.7793E+03 

2.6435E+03 

2.7835E+03 

2.5507E+03 

1.9048E+03 

2.7434E+03 

1.6713E  +  03 

Ni 

1.7769E+03 

1.9009E+03 

2J526E+03 

2.6692E+03 

2.4841E+03 

1.9453E+03 

2.6424E+03 

4.2705E  +  02 

Pb 

2.2671E+04 

2.8687E+04 

3.5512E+04 

4.0251E+04 

3.4346E+04 

1.5600E+04 

3.8595E  +  04 

3.0110E  +  03 

P 

2.221  lE+03 

2.3917E+03 

3.0976E+03 

3.2230E+03 

3.0635E+03 

2-5092E+03 

3.1906E+03 

O.OOOOE  +  00 

Rb 

4.5219E+02 

2.1156E+02  4.6935E+02 

3.0107E+02 

4.8569E+02 

1.1112E+03 

3.6549E+02 

1.0194E  +  02 

Se 

1.5697E+03 

1.8478E+03 

2.3829E+03 

2.6058E+03 

2.3088E+03 

1.3538E+03 

2.5462E+03 

5.3019E  +  02 

Si 

7.33+4E+03 

6.0327E+03 

3.8147E+02 

2.1250E+01 

5.8267E+01 

7.3671E+02 

4.9576E+02 

6.1726E+04 

Sr 

7.8940E+02 

7.3153E+02 

1.0854E+03 

1.0634E+03 

1.0617E+03 

1.1193E+03 

1.0734E+03 

1.9839E  +  02 

S 

6.3252E+02 

1.0684E+02 

8.8525E+02 

1.1524E+02 

3.9754E+03 

9.4797E+03 

3.1105E+02 

3.6754E  +  02 

Ti 

1.8896E+03 

2.17I1E+03 

2.7363E+03 

2.9669E+03 

2.6557E+03 

1.6699E  +  03 

2.9044E+03 

8.853SE  +  02 

V 

1.7417E+03 

1.9549E+03 

2.5679E+03 

2.7506E+03 

2.4936E+03 

1.7035E  +  03 

2.7009E+03 

5.3967E  +  02 

Zn 

1.9778E+02 

1.0386E+02 

3.0130E  +  02 

S.0764E+02 

:v4642E+02 

5.:747E  +  02 

5.1308E  +  01 

1.0112E  +  03 
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Table  XII  (continued).    Iterated  vectors  from  target  transformation  analysis  of  Hamilton  fine 
particle  composition  data. 

Element  Vector  17      Vector  18        Vector  19        Vector  20      Vector  21 


Al 

4.3419E+03 

4.1270E+03 

4.6945E+03 

4.3521E+03 

9.6363E+02 

As 

1.7935E+03 

4.9056E+02 

1.975  lE+03 

2.0224E+03 

O.OOOOE+00 

Br 

9.4135E+03 

1.5930E+02 

1.0914E+04 

1.1060E+04 

2.705  lE+03 

Ca 

83293E+03 

4.6028E-03 

1.0106E+04 

1.0019E+04 

3.5623E+03 

CI 

1.3819E+04 

4.0765E-01 

33936E+03 

5.0361E+03 

6.9565E+03 

Cr 

23345E+03 

2.9909E+02 

2.5097E+03 

2J598E+03 

7.6661E+01 

Cu 

2.7095E+03 

5.3421E+02 

3.0205E+03 

3.0694E+03 

8.8718E+02 

Fe 

3.2069E+02 

5.8141E+01 

2.7685E+02 

2.1936E+01 

3.4453E+03 

K 

6.2599E+03 

9.8198E+02 

5.5838E+03 

5.7397E+03 

5.6000E+02 

Mn 

2.5174E+03 

2.8372E+00 

2.6872E+03 

2.6980E+03 

1.4405E+03 

Ni 

2.4524E+03 

4.0693E+02 

2.5503E+03 

2.6219E+03 

1.5679E+01 

Pb 

3.1638E+04 

7.6640E+02 

3.6873E+04 

3.7326E+04 

1.6134E+04 

P 

2.9916E+03 

1.7784E+03 

3.0679E+03 

3.1738E+03 

O.OOOOE+00 

Rb 

6.0980E+02 

7.8071E+02 

3.7518E+02 

4.2419E+02 

O.OOOOE+00 

Se 

2.1868E+03 

1.9782E+02 

2.4465  E+ 03 

2.4876E+03 

O.OOOOE+00 

Si 

Z8419E+02 

1.5452E+02 

2.2007E+03 

1.7934E+02 

1.0868E+04 

Sr 

1.1078E+03 

2.7032E+02 

1.0455E+03 

1.0896E+03 

2.9780E+02 

S 

1.5047E+03 

8.7950E+04 

6.7202E+02 

6.0596E+02 

1.4284E+03 

Ti 

2.5347E+03 

3.6800E+02 

2.8030E+03 

2.8438E+03 

7.1277E+01 

V 

2.4112E+03 

3.1193E+02 

2.6024E+03 

2.6582E+03 

9.8694E+01 

Zn 

4.3921E+02 

3.6137E+02 

2.0185E+02 

1.0502E+01 

5.0489E+04 

vectors  into  6  groups.  Vectors  7,  15,  2,  6,  19,  20,  3,  12.  11,  13,  4,  17,  9,  and  10  form  one  large 
group.  Vectors  5  and  14  and  Vectors  1  and  16  form  two  smaller  groups.  Vectors  18,  21,  and  8 
are  each  unique  vectors. 

From  these  patterns,  vectors  are  chosen  6  at  a  time  to  reproduce  the  original  data  set. 
The  objective  is  to  tind  a  set  of  vectors  that  adequately  reproduce  the  original  data  set.    The 
solution  should  not  produce  significant  numbers  of  negative  f  values  since  the  mass  contribution 
of  the  sources  can  only  be  positive.    The  program  provides  the  opportunity  to  test  a  large 
number  of  combinations  of  source  profiles  to  determine  the  optimum  result.    In  this  case,  the 
combination  of  Vectors  4,  5,  8,  16,  18,  and  21  very  quickly  is  found  to  provide  the  best  results. 
Using  this  combination  of  vectors,  the  elements  of  the  F  matrix  are  calculated  using  the  least- 
squares  method  of  Severin  et  al.  (1983). 

These  values  are  then  used  in  a  multiple  linear  regression  analysis  along  with  the  mass 
concentration  values  to  obtain  the  scaling  factors  (Hopke  et  al.,  1980;  Severin  et  al..  1983).    This 
analysis  provides  an  additional  test  of  the  quality  of  the  analysis.    The  regression  coefficients 
should  be  statistically  significant,  non-negative,  and  the  rescaled  profiles  should  not  sum  to 
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ITEM  NAME  ID   NO        ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

vector   7  7-1 

vector   15  15  -I 

vector   2  2  -I-I 

vector   6  6  -I    I 

vector   19  19  -I   I 

vector   20  20  -I   I 

vector   3  3  -I-I-I 

vector   12  12  -III 

vector   11  11  -I-I   I-I 

vector   13  13  -I        I   I I 

vector  4  4  1   I                 I I 

vector   17  17  1                 I                                       I 

vector   9  9  1 1                                       I I 

vector   10  10  1                                                         I             I 

vector   5  5  1 1             I I 

vector   14  14  1                                                 I                      I 

vector   1  1  1 1                      I 

vector   16  16  1                                                              I 

vector   18  18  1 1        I 

vector   21  21  - I             I---I 

vectors  8  1 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

Figure  17.    Dendrogram  of  the  iterated  vectors  from  the  TTFA  analysis  of  the  Hamilton  fine 
particle  data  set. 

greater  than  100%.    If  there  are  negative  values,  either  the  wrong  combination  of  vectors  was 
chosen  or  too  many  factors  were  retained.    If  the  rescaled  vector  sums  to  greater  than  100%, 
then  too  few  vectors  have  been  used.    The  analysis  can  then  be  redone  until  an  appropriate 
solution  has  been  obtained.    The  scaling  coefficients  for  the  combination  given  above  are 
presented  in  Table  XIII. 


Table  XIII.    Results  of  the  regression  analysis  to  obtain  the  scaling  factors  for  the  iterative 
TTFA  profiles,  Hamilton  fine  particle  data. 


No.  Source  Scaling  Factor      Uncertainty  t-Ratio 


1 

vector  4 

.2681E+06 

1020. 

262.8 

2 

vector  5 

.4700E-f06 

1046. 

449.2 

3 

vector  8 

.1818E+06 

487.5 

373.0 

4 

vector  16 

.1392E+06 

854.0 

162.9 

5 

vector  18 

.6333E+06 

669.0 

946.6 

6 

vector  21 

.1005E+06 

1042. 

96.49 
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From  these  results,  the  rescaled  vectors  can  be  examined  to  determine  what  sources  they 
represent.    These  vectors  are  given  in  Table  XTV.    The  vectors  can  be  considered  in  terms  of 
possible  sources  of  airborne  particulate  matter.    Vector  4  has  values  of  Pb  and  Br  as  well  as  Ca. 
The  Br/Pb  ratio  is  0.30  which  is  quite  typical  of  aged  automotive  aerosol.    The  reaction  of  the 
bromine  with  acidic  components  of  the  air  such  as  NH4HSO4,  H2SO4,  and  HNO3  leads  to  the 
volatilization  of  bromine  as  HBr.    The  lead  concentration  is  13.2%.    This  concentration  is  also 
quite  typical  of  values  observed  in  the  United  States  before  the  mandated  reductions  in  lead  in 
gasoline.    It  appears  that  there  was  still  substantial  use  of  leaded  fuel  in  Hamilton  during  this 
time  period. 

The  second  source  profile  has  a  high  value  for  chlorine  and  no  other  significant  value. 
This  source  could  result  from  the  salting  of  roads  to  remove  ice  and  snow.    There  is  also  a 
moderate  value  for  potassium.    If  there  were  also  non-ferrous  metals,  this  source  might  be 


Table  XTV.    Source  profiles  for  fine  particle  Hamilton  data  (Values  are  as  weight  percent). 


Motor 

Soil/ 

Element 

Vehicles 

Salt? 

Steel 

Flyash 

Sulfate 

Non-Ferrous 

Al 

2.10 

0.97 

1.38 

11.20 

0.65 

0.96 

As 

0.69 

0.16 

0.00 

0.05 

0.08 

0.00 

Br 

3.91 

0.32 

0.52 

0.86 

0.03 

2.69 

Ca 

3.83 

0.00 

2.03 

4.54 

0.00 

3.54 

CI 

0.03 

13.44 

0.68 

0.47 

0.00 

6.92 

Cr 

0.89 

OJO 

0.03 

0.48 

0.05 

0.08 

Cu 

1.07 

0.22 

0.00 

0.41 

0.08 

0.88 

Fe 

0.52 

0.07 

39.13 

0.01 

0.01 

3.43 

K 

2.00 

2.06 

4.26 

3.20 

0.16 

0.56 

Mn 

1.00 

037 

2.02 

1.20 

0.00 

1.43 

Ni 

0.89 

0.39 

0.00 

0.31 

0.06 

0.02 

Pb 

13.21 

0.81 

4.36 

2.16 

0.12 

16.05 

P 

1.04 

0.48 

0.27 

0.00 

0.28 

0.00 

Rb 

0.10 

0.36 

0.00 

0.07 

0.12 

0.00 

Se 

0.87 

ai8 

0.00 

0.38 

0.03 

0.00 

Si 

2.79 

0.18 

0.06 

44.34 

0.02 

10.81 

Sr 

0.35 

0.28 

0.00 

0.14 

0.04 

0.30 

S 

0.04 

0.03 

0.23 

0.26 

13.89 

1.42 

Ti 

1.01 

0.24 

0.05 

0.64 

0.06 

0.07 

V 

0.92 

0.29 

0.00 

0.39 

0.05 

0.10 

Zn 

0.05 

0.14 

0.00 

0.73 

0.06 

50.24 
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identified  as  an  incinerator.    However,  both  zinc  and  lead  are  quite  low.    Another  possible 
source  of  chlorine  and  potassium  are  wood  combustion.    It  should  be  remembered  that  factor 
analysis  identifies  elements  that  covary  in  time.    We  normally  assume  that  the  covariance  is 
because  the  elements  were  emitted  by  the  same  source  type.    The  covariance  could  also  arise 
from  other  external  forces  such  as  local  meteorological  conditions.    Thus,  without  more  detailed 
understanding  of  the  Hamilton  airshed,  it  is  not  possible  to  narrow  the  range  of  possible  sources 
of  the  CI  and  K. 

The  next  source  has  a  high  iron  concentration  and  very  likely  represents  the  nearby  steel 
works.    There  is  high  Mn  as  well  as  some  K,  Pb,  Ca,  and  Al  associated  in  the  profile.    It  would 
require  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  processes  used  at  the  steel  works  to  determine  the 
source(s)  of  these  additional  elements.    High  Al  and  Si  concentrations  are  found  in  the  "Soil" 
source  profile.    The  Al/Si  ratio  appears  correct  for  soil  or  flyash,  but  the  absolute  concentrations 
are  high.    However,  attempts  at  a  7  factor  solution  failed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution.    The 
low  Fe  value  in  this  profile  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Steel  source.    Since  it  is 
almost  a  unique  factor  for  Fe,  it  variation  dominates  the  covariance  of  iron  with  the  other 
elements  and  masks  the  presence  of  Fe  in  the  Soil  source  profile.    It  is  also  possible  that  the 
"Soil"  profile  also  represents  some  impact  from  coal  flyash.    The  volatile  elements  such  as  As 
and  Se  that  are  generally  enriched  in  the  surface  layer  of  flyash  particles  are  one  of  the  species 
upon  which  soil  and  flyash  can  be  distinguished.    Although  As  is  reported  above  detection 
limits,  the  proximity  of  its  K^  emission  line  (10.532  keV)  to  the  strong  L^  line  (10.54  keV) 
means  that  As  is  generally  not  well  determined  by  XRF.    In  this  profile,  Se  does  appear  to  be 
enriched.    Thus,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  contribution  of  coal  flyash  to  the  soil  particles  in 
these  samples. 

The  next  source  is  regional  sulfate.    This  source  type  is  universally  observed  in  the  fine 
particle  source  apportionment.    It  represents  emission  sources  of  SO:  upwind  of  Hamilton 
sufficiently  far  that  the  SOj  has  been  transformed  into  SO4.    The  value  of  13.2%  S  in  the 
Sulfate  source  is  somewhat  lower  than  has  been  observed  in  other  locations  where  values 
around  20%  S  have  been  observed  (Dzubay  et  aL,  1988;  Alpert  and  Hopke,  1981).    However,  it 
is  similar  to  values  observed  at  industrialized  locations  in  the  St.  Louis  area  (Liu  el  ai,  1982; 
Severin  et  al.,  1983;  Chang  el  al.,  1988).    Such  a  value  suggests  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
secondary  aerosol  components.    Since  carbon  is  not  measured  by  XRF,  it  cannot  be  accounted 
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for  directly  in  the  analysis.    If  it  covaries  with  one  or  more  of  the  measured  elements,  the  mass 
contribution  from  carbon  is  properly  accounted  for  in  the  analysis.    If  there  were  a  carbon 
source  that  does  not  emit  any  measured  elements,  then  the  analysis  can  encounter  considerable 
difficulties  in  accounting  for  all  of  the  measured  particle  mass  (Hopke  el  ai.  1989). 

The  final  profile  has  high  concentrations  of  CI.  Fe,  Pb,  Si,  and  Zn  with  Pb  and  Zn 
representing  66%  of  the  total  profile  mass.    This  profile  could  be  from  a  non-ferrous  metal 
plant.    Since  the  nature  of.  the  steel-making  processes  and  the  chemical  factories  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sampling  site  are  not  well  known,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  more  specific  in  relating  this 
source  profile  to  particular  industrial  activities. 

The  mass  contributions  to  the  various  observed  elemental  concentrations  are  presented 
in  Table  XV.    For  example,  Pb  is  approximately  equally  distributed  between  the  motor  vehicles, 
steel,  and  non-ferrous  sources.    It  also  provides  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  fit  for  each 
element.    The  average  fit  of  the  elements  to  the  average  concentrations  are  quite  good. 
However,  some  elements  have  a  large  dispersion  in  the  quality  of  the  fit.    Aluminum  has  an 


Table  XV.    Mass  contributions  of  the  various  sources  to  the  observed  elemental  concentrations. 


Motor 

Flvash/ 

Avg  Fred 

Avg  Obs 

.Avg  "c 

Element 

Vehicles 

Salt? 

Steel 

Soil 

Sulfate 

Non-Ferrous 

Contnb. 

Contrib. 

Error 

Al 

.176E-01 

.267E-01 

.410E-01 

.138E+00 

.122E+00 

.679E-02 

352E+00 

.349E  +  00 

19.4 

.As 

.575E-02 

.442E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.621E-03 

.145E-01 

.OOOE  +  00 

253E-01 

.191E-01 

1608.6 

Br 

.326E-01 

.887E-02 

.154E-01 

.L06E-01 

.471E-02 

.191E-01 

913E-01 

.S71E-01 

83.4 

Ca 

.3:0E-01 

.129E-04 

.604E-01 

.561E-01 

.136E-06 

.251E-01 

174E  +  00 

.162E+00 

41.S 

CI 

.263E-03 

.371E+(X) 

.201E-01 

.581E-02 

.121E-04 

.490E-01 

446E  +  00 

.447E  +  00 

138.2 

Cr 

.742E-02 

.813E-02 

.768E-03 

.590E-02 

.885E-02 

.540E-03 

3I6E-01 

.320E-01 

527.0 

Cu 

.896E-02 

.602E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.501E-02 

.158E-01 

.625E-02 

420E-01 

.403E-01 

254.8 

Fe 

.433E-02 

.184E-02 

.116E+01 

.672E-04 

.172E-02 

.243E-01 

120E+01 

.120E+01 

1.3 

K 

.167E-01 

.567E-01 

.127E+00 

.395E-01 

.290E-01 

.395E-02 

273E  +  00 

.261E+00 

33.3 

Mn 

.835E-02 

.lOlE-01 

.602E-01 

.148E-01 

.839E-04 

.102E-01 

104E  +  00 

.105E+00 

88.6 

Ni 

.739E-02 

.107E-01 

.OOOE+00 

.379E-02 

.120E-01 

.llOE-03 

340E-01 

.289E-01 

1387.8 

Pb 

.llOE+00 

.224E-01 

.130E+00 

.267E-01 

.227E4)1 

.114E+00 

425E+00 

.430E+00 

5.4 

P 

.871E-02 

.132E-01 

.797E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.526E-01 

.OOOE+00 

824E-01 

.853E-01 

106.8 

Rb 

.828E-03 

.983E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.904E-03 

.231E-01 

.OOOE+00 

346E-01 

.187E-01 

2068.6 

Se 

.729E-02 

.489E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.470E-02 

.585E-02 

.OOOE+00 

227E-01 

.210E-01 

2901.8 

Si 

.233E-01 

.490E-02 

.190E-02 

.547E+00 

.457E-02 

.766E-01 

658E+00 

.661E  +  00 

4.4 

Sr 

.292E-02 

.781E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.176E-02 

.800E-02 

.210E-02 

226E-01 

.144E-01 

1818.5 

S 

.338E-03 

.833E-03 

.671E-02 

.326E-02 

.260E+01 

.lOlE-01 

262E  +  01 

.262E  +  01 

.1 

Ti 

.840E-02 

.675E-02 

.136E-02 

.785E-02 

.109E-01 

.502E-03 

357E-01 

.362E-01 

303.1 

V 

.766E-02 

.796E-02 

.OOOE+00 

.478E-02 

.923E-02 

.695E-03 

303E-01 

.271E-01 

957.7 

Zn 

.381E-03 

.378E-02 

.684E-04 

.896E-02 

.107E-01 

.356E+00 

3S0E  +  OO 

.379E  +  00 

-•^ 
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average  point-by-point  uncertainty  of  19.4%  whereas  arsenic  has  a  value  of  over  1600%.    Thus, 
there  is  much  poorer  ability  to  predict  an  individual  value  of  arsenic  than  an  individual  value  of 
aluminum.    In  general  the  elements  with  large  uncertainties  are  those  low  in  concentration  and 
therefore,  have  many  values  near  the  detection  limits.    The  results  presented  here  are  fairly 
typical  of  those  observed  in  the  kind  of  analysis. 

Finally  the  contribution  of  the  source  types  to  the  airborne  particle  mass  contributions 
can  be  determined.    The  mass  contributions  in  ^g/m^  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  sampling  date 
in  Figures  18-23.    There  is  not  easily  discerned  pattern  in  these  results.    However,  the 
intermittent  nature  of  the  sampling  schedule,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  period. 
makes  it  difficult  to  have  a  sufficient  time  record  to  discern  temporal  patterns  in  the  results. 

Thus,  the  TTFA  has  provided  an  indication  of  the  types  of  sources  contributing  particles 
to  the  observed  airborne  concentrations  and  the  amount  of  mass  contributed  by  those  sources 
and  represent  the  type  of  results  that  can  be  expected  of  such  an  analysis.    At  this  time,  the 
results  for  the  coarse  particle  samples  are  still  being  analyzed.    We  have  not  yet  found  a 
suitable  solution.    Once  an  acceptable  solution  has  been  obtained  for  the  coarse  samples,  we 
will  be  able  to  examine  the  overall  pattern  of  source  contributions  to  the  observed  airborne 
particulate  concentrations  in  downtown  Hamilton. 

Summary 

The  objective  of  this  initial  grant  was  to  begin  to  develop  methods  to  utilize  the  rich 
resource  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment's  substantial  data  base  of  environmental 
measurements  so  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  that  give 
rise  to  those  observations  could  be  obtained.    We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  developing 
three-mode  factor  analysis  into  a  promising  tool  for  environmental  data  analysis.    It  has  been 
shown  that  existing  methods  of  combining  compositional  data  with  meteorological  information  in 
the  form  of  air  parcel  back  trajectories  could  be  applied  to  precipitation  data.    The  use  of 
target  transformation  factor  analysis  to  identify  and  apportion  sources  of  urban  scale  airborne 
particulate  matter  has  also  been  explored.    We  have  thus  made  substantial  progress  during  the 
two  years  of  this  grant  that  has  resulted  in  two  journal  publications  being  published  (Zeng  and 
Hopke,  1989a;  Zeng  and  Hopke,  1990).    During  the  next  three  years,  we  plan  to  complete  the 
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Hamilton  study  and  to  continue  to  explore  new  methods  or  innovative  uses  of  existing  analytical 
tools  to  provide  more  information  from  the  data  already  collected  by  the  Ministry. 
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Figure  18. 
Hamilton. 
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Figure  19. 
Hamilton. 
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Figure  20. 
Hamilton. 


Date 

Mass  contribution  for  steel  source  to  the  fine  particle  mass  concentration 


Figure  21.    Mass  contribution  for  flyash/soil  source  to  the  fine  particle  mass  concentration  in 
Hamilton. 
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Figure  22.    Mass  contribution  of  the  regional  sulfate  aerosol  to  the  fine  particle  mass 
concentration  in  Hamilton. 


Date 

Figure  23.    Mass  contribution  for  the  non-ferrous  metal  source  to  the  fine  particle  mass 
concentration  in  Hamilton. 
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